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The Hidden Link in Dewey’s 
Theory of Evaluation’ 


GAIL KENNEDY 


PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY ON THE HENRY G. FOLGER FOUNDATION, AMHERST COLLEGE 


eo problem,” says Dewey, “of restor- 
ing integration and cooperation be- 
tween man’s beliefs about the world in 
which he lives and his beliefs about the 
values and purposes that should direct his 
conduct is the deepest problem of modern 
life. It is the problem of any philosophy 
that is not isolated from that life.” + This 
problem has two correlative aspects: “the 


*On October 20, 1954, in connection with 
the Columbia University Bicentennial, the John 
Dewey Society sponsored a John Dewey Me- 
nail Program at Teachers College. An after- 
noon session treated the problem “Systems of 
Value and Methods of Inquiry”; an evening 
session was devoted to the theme “Liberalism 
Resurgent.” This paper, and that of Professor 
Ratner which follows, were among those read 
at the afternoon session. Dr. Kennedy teaches 
courses in ethics, educational philosophy, and 

neral American philosophy at Amherst Col- 
- . His paper has also appeared in the Journal 
of Philosophy. 

1John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty 
(New York: “Minton, Balch and Company, 
1929), Pp. 255. 
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relation of physical science to the things 
of ordinary experience”* and “the rela- 
tion that exists between the beliefs about 
the nature of things due to natural science 
and beliefs about values.” * 

Originally Dewey accepted an idealis- 
tic solution of this problem, one in which 
value is equated with existence in a way 
that would obviate any conflict between 
our belief in the results of scientific in- 
quiry and our other beliefs. However, 
during the long period in which Dewey 
attempted to deal with problems of ethics 
on this basis he became increasingly con- 
vinced of the paralyzing effect produced 
by the equation of value with existence. 
Such an equation transformed moral ac- 
tivity into an illusion. Metaphysical ideal- 
ism, he realized, makes practical idealism 
impossible. At this juncture he came 
under the influence of James’s Principles 


2 Ibid., p. 252. —* Ibid., p. 256. 
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of Psychology. The thing that impressed 
him most about this great book was the 
way in which James showed that all 
mental activity is essentially purposeful in 
character, and that this purposefulness is 
grounded in the efforts of the live crea- 
ture in his environment to adapt himself 
to changing conditions, In this biologi- 
cally determined purposefulness Dewey 
found a clue to the analysis of our moral 
judgments. In making this analysis he 
first formulated his instrumentalism. 

From this point on, Dewey turns from 
idealism to a biologically oriented natu- 
ralistic philosophy. He no longer tries to 
solve the problem of the relation of our 
scientific knowledge to value judgments 
by the idealistic tour de force of invoking 
a transcendent spiritual principle which 
pervades all nature, but resorts to a de- 
tailed analysis of the actual processes of 
inquiry which lead to the formation of 
moral judgments. Thus Dewey substitutes 
a methodological for a metaphysical solu- 
tion of the problem. This methodologi- 
cal theory, which he called “instrumen- 
talism,” was derived, then, from his 
reflections on the problem of evaluation 
and later extended to cover inquiry in 
every field. The crystallization of his new 
point of view is expressed in an article 
published in 1903, “The Logical Condi- 
tions of a Scientific Treatment of Mo- 
rality.”* Thirty-six years later, while 
commenting on the essays in the volume 
The Philosophy of John Dewey, he says: 
“Were I anonymously to turn critic of 
my own philosophy, this is the place from 
which I should set out. I should indicate 
that after insisting upon the genuineness 
of affectional and other ‘tertiary’ qualities 
as ‘doings of nature,’ Dewey then pro- 
ceeds to emphasize in his theory of know- 
ing, as that is manifested in both science 

‘ rinted in Problems of Men (New York: 
New York Philosophical Society, 1946). 


and common sense, the operations of 
transformation, reconstruction, control, 
and union of theory and practice in ex- 
perimental activity which are analogous 
to those involved in moral activity.” 


In this paper I wish to review the 
theory of evaluation from which Dewey’s 
whole philosophy is developed. The 
theory has been stated by him many 
times in a great variety of contexts. To 
me it seems both clear and adequate. Yet, 
despite all of his efforts to communicate 
it, the theory has been widely miscon- 
strued. There are at least two explana- 
tions for this. One is that Dewey’s analysis 
cuts across traditional modes of thinking 
in a way which makes him, for those 
whose habits of mind are indurated in 
those modes, peculiarly difficult to under- 
stand. Such people, in Dewey’s own opin- 
ion, come to his discussions of the subject 
with a factitious conception of the prob- 
lem which prevents them from perceiving 
the relevance of what he has to say. More 
important than the operation of this 
prejudice is, I think, a certain inability on 
Dewey’s own part to perceive just what 
it was that the critics found unsatisfactory 
about his position. To them Dewey seems 
somehow to slide over without answering 
what for them is the vital question. Even 
the most sympathetic of his critics feel 
that there is a missing link in his argu- 
ment, and his failure explicitly to raise 
and discuss what they would regard as a 
crucial point leads them to the conclusion 
that he has not really solved his problem. . 

What is the missing link? Perhaps I 
can explain it this way: Dewey, in the 
opinion of his critics, nowhere squarely 
faces and explicitly discusses the question, 


‘Paul A. Schilpp, ed., The Philosophy of 
John Dewey (New York: The Tudor Pub- 


lishing Company, 1951), pp. 579-80. 
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What, in your theory, is the precise rela- 
tion between descriptive and prescriptive 
statements? or, How, according to your 
theory, are statements that such and such 
is the case related to statements that such 
and such ought to be done? Now Dewey 
himself would, I think, reply, “But I have 
answered this question. Consider, for ex- 
ample, my chapter in the Quest for Cer- 
tainty where I said, ‘Judgments about 
values are judgments about the conditions 
and the results of experienced objects; 
judgments about that which should regu- 
late the formation of our desires, affec- 
tions and enjoyments.’® 1 was so well 
aware of your question that I called this 
statement the main proposition of my 
theory and even put it in italics.” 

To this, however, the critic would say, 
“You have merely juxtaposed a stazement 
about matters of fact and a statement 
about obligation. What justification have 
you for assuming an equivalence between 
them? Your original objection to the 


idealistic position was that it evades the 
problem of evaluation by equating fact 
with value. But is not this just another 
way of doing the same thing? How, by 
piling up descriptive statements can one 
ever get to a prescription?”* 

® The Quest for Certainty, thon 


*For instance, Randolph rne, an early 
disciple, turned against Dewey because he was 
unable to find in his writings a definitive an- 
swer to this question. In an essay, “Twilight of 
the Idols,” written in 1917, Bourne says: “To 
those of us who have taken Dewey’s philosophy 
almost as our American religion, it never oc- 
curred that values could be subordinated to 
technique. We were instrumentalists, but we 
had our private utopias so clearly before our 
minds that the means fell always into place as 
contributory. And Dewey, of course, always 
meant his philosophy, when taken as as al 
losophy of life, to start with values, But there 
was always that unhappy ambiguity in his doc- 
trine as to just how values were created, and it 
became easier and easier to assume that just an 
growth was justified and almost any activity a d 
uable so long as it achieved its ends. The Ameri- 
can, in living out his philosophy, has habitually 


Now I believe that Dewey does have 
an answer to this question, but that you 
have to read him with unusual care, some- 
times between the lines, to find it. This is 
not a case, in my opinion, of the missing 
link, but of the hidden one. My endeavor 
here is to disclose that hidden link. 


II 


It is first necessary to distinguish two 
types of evaluation when only one is 
relevant. There is a common kind of 
evaluation which starts with antecedent 
standards and is essentially circular. If, 
for example, one of the questions in the 
Simon-Binet test is to repeat a series of 
numbers backward, it is this ability which 
is tested, and we have to conclude that 
what intelligence tests test is what they 
do test. Transferring the illustration to 
ethics, when Aristotle says that only the 
good man is a proper judge of the good, 
this statement is a necessary consequence 
of the fact that his ethics is based on a 
set of antecedent values. For the same 
reason, he has to state that we deliberate 
about means only, never about ends. 

Most, if not all, of the historic theories 
of ethics are involved in this kind of 
circularity. They beg the question with 
which we are concerned. Systems as di- 
verse as those of Bentham and Hegel have 
this in common, that they are based on 
antecedent values. For Hegel, correct 
evaluation is successful prediction be- 
cause, since the real is the rational, what- 
ever will be is what should be. For 
Bentham, the problem is a little more com- 
plex. In the first three sentences of his 


confused results with product, and been content 
with getting somewhere without asking too 
closely whether it was the desirable place to 
get. . .. You must have your vision, and Fe 
must have your technique. The practical effect 
of Dewey’s philosophy has evidently been to 
develop the sense of the latter at the expense of 
the former.” 


i 
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Introduction to the Principles of Morals 
and Legislation he says: “Nature has 
placed mankind under the governance of 
two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. 
It is for them alone to point out what we 
ought to do, as well as to determine what 
we shall do. On the one hand the standard 
of right and wrong, on the other the chain 
of causes and effects, are fastened to their 
throne.” For Bentham, then, evaluation is 
also reduced to the calculation of future 
consequences since it is predetermined that 
the standard is maximizing pleasure and 
minimizing pain. No one would deny, I be- 
lieve, that scientific methods of inquiry 
are, in principle at least, applicable to this 
first kind of evaluation, the problem 
merely being, given the end, to determine 
the appropriate means. The answer to the 
question, What are the appropriate means? 
is clearly some statement concerning mat- 
ters of fact. This is a problem of evalua- 
tion only in the Pickwickian sense, since 
the question, What is valuable? is not 
actually raised at all. 

But we are now concerned with an- 
other kind of evaluation, with the evalu- 
ative process in situations which are 
problematic in a different sense, situations 
where what is questioned is the nature of 
the end itself. In this type of situation, 
value problems specifically occur because 
questions of purpose become focal. This 
is the type of problematic situation where 
the criteria of evaluation are themselves 
involved in the sense that it is they which 
have become problematic. Real value 
judgments, then, are practical judgments. 
They become necessary at those junctures 
in inquiry where the questions arise: 
What should I do? or, What would it be 
best to do? The problem indicated by 
these questions can appear in any context 
of purposeful activity, whether it be in 
the domain of practical life, scientific in- 
quiry, or artistic production. Situations 


where these questions do occur are those 
in which there is a genuine element of 
novelty; this element of novelty causes 
antecedent standards of judgment to be- 
come in some degree or other inadequate. 
It is the ingression of novelty, of unfore- 
seen circumstances and consequences, 
which stimulates the evaluative process, 
a continuing revision of ends, and a con- 
comitant alteration of operative means. 
What then occurs is a constant interplay 
within the process of inquiry between 
means and ends. The more problematic 
the situation is in this respect, the greater 
the element of evaluation involved. 

No one, I am sure, will doubt that as 
a matter of fact there is such a thing as 
the progressive development of standards, 
that this is one of the results of continuing 
inquiry, that our norms do grow out of 
our experience under the stimulus of an 
ingression of novelty. Thus “health” is 
a criterion which has ‘continually wwii 
in meaning during the long history of 
medicine, and in the law, “due process” 
is a standard which has been progressively 
developed as new cases involving this 
conception have been argued and decided. 
In every field of practice, criteria grad- 
ually evolve as more and more of the 
specific problems within that field are 
solved. Since this development of new 
standards during a process of continuing 
inquiry does as a matter of fact occur, it 
should be possible to formulate an ade- 
quate theory as to how it occurs, The 
question, then, is, Does Dewey give us 
an adequate account of the evaluative 
process within which there is a develop- 
ment of standards or the formation of 
new ends? 


Dewey’s answer to this question begins 
with a behavioral description of the live 
creature in his environment. The organism 
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displays in its interactions with the en- 
vironment a complex set of activities. So 
far as human behavior, at least, is con- 
cerned, the focal concept in his descrip- 
tion of this behavior is that of habit. 
These habits are implicitly intentional: 
they express a purpose. When we reflect 
upon the meaning of any given habit, we 
recognize that its import is the produc- 
tion of certain effects. To become aware 
of the meaning of a habit is to envisage 
an activity with certain consequences; 
it is to have an idea, a plan of action. This 
is the conception of habit that led Peirce 
to his definition of meaning, a definition 
to which Dewey would subscribe: “Con- 
sider what effects, which might conceiva- 
bly have practical bearings, we conceive 
the object of our conception to have. 
Then, our conception of these effects is 
the whole of our conception of the ob- 
ject.”* Peirce’s definition refers to the 
behavior of the object of our conception; 
a correlative definition of meaning by 


reference to the subject doing the con- 
ceiving is the operational one offered by 
Bridgman: “In general, we mean by any 
concept nothing more than a set of opera- 
tions: the concept is synonymous with 


the corresponding set of operations. 

Every habit, then, is the embodiment 
of a value. So long, however, as there is 
not a block to the ongoing activities of 
an individual these values remain implicit, 
and no problem of evaluation arises. It is 
only when some sort of impasse occurs 
that a problematic situation is created and 
the necessity for an evaluation occurs. 
Those situations which produce a prob- 
lem of evaluation are of two kinds: the 
problem may be one of overcoming some 


® Charles Sanders Peirce, Chance, Love and 
Logic (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
ary 1923), 45- 

9P. W. Brid , The Logic of Modern 
Physics (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1927), p. §. (Italics are in the original.) 


impediment to the successful operation 
of a single existing set of habits, or it may 
be that there is a conflict between two 
sets of habits which are incompatible 
within the existing situation, In both cases 
there is a genuine problem of evaluation 
because in both cases the question must 
be raised whether what is at present valued 
—the intentional object of any habit in- 
volved—is really valuable. 

This is a real question; surely it is pos- 
sible to give it an intelligible answer. 
Dewey believes that one can, and his an- 
swer to the question, as I understand it, 
is as follows: At this juncture the only 
thing one can do is re-examine the habits 
which are here in question, not, however, 
making a re-examination of their inten- 
tional objects as such but a re-examination 
of these habits as operative means to the 
attainment of those objects. Ends must be 
re-evaluated indirectly by looking again 
to the means. 

In the simpler of the two cases, the 
frustration of a single habit or set of 
habits, the problem would be: How can 
the habit be modified or re-formed in a 
way which will somehow overcome the 
obstacle? Deliberation is an imaginative 
rehearsal of the possible consequences of 
a projected course of action. If, during 
this process of deliberation, more than 
one course of action which seems to be a 
practicable solution of the problem is 
envisaged, then this question becomes 
relevant: Which is the better of these 
alternative possibilities? And, the question 
can be answered in such terms as the fol- 
lowing: At this juncture alternative A, 
for certain reasons, appears to be a better 
means than alternative B of dealing with 
the situation. Therefore, one ought to 
choose A, if one respects the claim im- 
plicit in the situation—that the problem 
should be solved. 

Now if problematic situations of the 
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sort just described do occur and are dealt 
with in this way, then value judgments 
are derived from propositions whose im- 
port is some matter of fact. This is so 
because any proposed revision of the op- 
erative means, that is, modification of the 
existing set of habits, entails a correspond- 
ing redefinition of the end in view. How 
can one alter the intention, the habit, 
without also modifying the intentional 
object? In operational terms the concep- 
tion of the intentional object, the end in 
view, is a function of the set of operations, 
the means by which that object is at- 
tained. Or, in Dewey’s language, the con- 
tinuity and interpenetration of means and 
ends is such that any modification of the 
means is in so far forth constitutive of a 
new end. But the decision in the case of 
an impeded habit, that one course of ac- 
tion is better than another, can be justi- 
fied only by statements of fact. One must 
answer the question, Why is this alterna- 
tive better than that? by replying, Be- 
cause this alternative is the more adequate 
or more effective means of solving the 
problem. And that any given means is 
more effective within the context of that 
situation is a question of fact. 

At this point one might bring up the 
following difficulty: But isn’t there an 
ambiguity in the phrase “solving the 
problem”? The habit which was blocked 
represented an antecedent value. The ini- 
tial problem was to realize this value. 
How can one solve that problem by 
modifying the original habit and thus 
instituting a mew value? It may be granted 
that mere statements of fact are sufficient 
to answer the question, What is the most 
appropriate means to the attainment of a 
given value? but it does not follow that 
mere statements of fact are a sufficient 
reason for positing a new value. 

To this objection Dewey’s answer is 
that in any inquiry the object of knowl- 
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edge is not antecedent but eventual— 
otherwise there would not be a real prob- 
lem. A genuinely problematic situation 
is one in which inquiry must result in a 
discovery of some sort if the problem is 
to be solved. To say, in the instance we 
are discussing, that the “problem” is to 
find the most appropriate means to the 
attainment of a given value is a miscon- 
struction of the situation. If the existing 
habit had operated successfully, it would 
have attained its object and no evaluation 
would have been needed. The problem is 
not how to realize an antecedent inten- 
tion. That intention is eliminated by its 
failure in this situation. The problem is 
to form a new intention. What, then, is 
the guiding principle in forming the new 
intention? The guiding principle, Dewey 
says, is the principle of continuity. It is 
this principle which guides the choice 
between alternatives in every field of in- 
quiry. 

Now I have said that one alternative 
will be judged better than another be- 
cause it is more “adequate” or more 
“effective” as a solution of the problem. 
The particular criteria of adequacy or 
effectiveness will, of course, vary with 
the type of problem. They are the subtle 
and elusive components of what we name 
vaguely by such words as intuition, tact, 
taste, flair and judgment. What these 
terms denote is the aesthetic aspect of 
the problematic situation. As Dewey puts 
it, “the immediate existence of quality, 
and of dominant and pervasive quality, is 
the background, the point of departure, 
and the regulative principle of all think- 
ing.”*® It is by means of this pervasive 
quality that one “judges” the relative 
congruence of two or more choices to the 
original intention. The principle of con- 


10 John Dewey, “Qualitative Thought,” in 
Philosophy and Civilization (New York: Min- 
ton, Balch and Company), pp. 93-116. 
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tinuity is an abstract expression for this 
controlling factor. 

To revert to our first case, the impedi- 
ment of a single habit or set of habits: 
The meaning of a habit is certain con- 
ceivable consequences. Both deliberation 
and overt experiment proceed upon the 
basis of imagined or actual modifications 
of the original habit which have a certain 
felt congruence with it. As a result, one 
becomes aware of new consequences. An 
idea, or a habit, says Peirce, is a little 
person which can grow by exercise. He 
states this as the law of mind: “that ideas 
tend to spread continuously and to affect 
others which stand to them in a peculiar 
relation of affectability.”'* Thus there is 
a growth of habit under the stimulus of 
novelty and therewith a change in the 
character of the end or the intentional 
object. This process of growth involves 
choices which can be justified as better 
under the circumstances because they are, 
in accordance with the principle of con- 
tinuity, more relevant to the original in- 
tention; and the validity of this claim can 
be tested by noting the consequences of 
acting upon the chosen alternative. 

The second type of problematic situ- 
ation in which evaluation is required, that 
wherein two or more habits or sets of 
habits are incompatible, makes explicit an 
additional complication in the evaluative 
process. Each habit or set of habits may 
independently of the other be revised in 
terms of its own objective. This means 
that the principle of continuity applies 
indifferently to both habits. How, then, 
can one discriminate between them? 
Dewey’s position here is that to answer 
this question we must extend the context 
of what is meant by “problematic” in the 
situation. While in practice it often seems 
to be the case that one is confronted with 
an either-or choice, acting solely on one 


11 Peirce, op. cit., p. 204. 


of these initial alternatives and “sup- 
pressing” the other will not, as a matter 
of fact, be the outcome. There are, of 
course, many cases where under the pres- 
sure of events one is forced to make an 
either-or choice. However, suppression, 
whether it be a willful choice or one 
dictated by circumstances, means that 
the alternative which is apparently de- 
nied an outlet will in fact operate to im- 
pede and deflect from its objective the 
overt activity of the habit which was 
chosen. Taken simply as a disjunction, it 
is not possible to “choose” one of the 
alternatives in this fashion without also 
choosing subconsciously to realize the 
other as well. The real problem is to find, 
if possible, some third procedure which 
will enable the largest net potentiality for 
further growth. If we consider the indi- 
vidual as a complex system of habits 
organized into various sets more or less 
intimately related to one another, then it 
is those other parts of the total system 
which are adjacent, as it were, to the 
two incompatible sets which become in- 
volved in the problematic situation. The 
principle of continuity still applies, but 
it applies in a more extensive way; it is 
that alternative having the highest degree 
of relevance to these associated habits 
which is better than the other alternatives 
under consideration. And here, as in the 
first instance, a chosen alternative can be 
justified as the most adequate means only 
by reference to matter-of-fact proposi- 
tions and can be tested by an appeal to 
the overt consequences of carrying it 
into action. 

The analysis here presented is entirely 
general in form. So far as it is valid, it 
would apply to all fields of inquiry. 
When scientists were attempting to de- 
termine the significance of the Michael- 
son-Morley experiment, when the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court were arriving 
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at an opinion in which they concluded 
that “separate but equal” educational fa- 
cilities do not meet the constitutional re- 
quirement “equal protection of the laws,” 
when Cezanne left two areas of the 
canvas in one of his portraits unpainted 
because he could find no way of com- 
pleting the picture without spoiling it, 
when Lincoln gave the order to send a 
relief expedition to Fort Sumter—in all 
these cases, presumably, when the de- 
cision was arrived at, it could have been 
a result of the process of evaluation this 
paper has attempted to describe. Evalua- 
tions are not the peculiar prerogative of 
fields of inquiry denoted by such terms 
as “ethical” and “aesthetic”; they occur 
wherever there are genuinely problematic 
situations. 

We are now in a position to state, I 
hope, bow a set of descriptive statements 
may, within the context of an evaluative 
process, become prescriptive. If the ques- 
tion is raised, Why this alternative 
rather than another? the answer is, Be- 
cause it is a more adequate solution of 


the problem. Since what the situation 
demands—the claim made by it—is the 
most adequate solution possible, it fol- 
lows that whichever proposed alternative 
does seem more adequate is within that 
context the better. It is the “good” of 
that situation or it is the “right” thing to 
do in that situation. And whether this 
proposed alternative is in reality the bet- 
ter means can be tested by reference 
to factual knowledge. Therefore, the 
grounds upon which any prescriptive 
statement is based are statements derived 
from observation and experiment. 
What makes it so difficult, I believe, 
for Dewey’s critics to understand his 
theory of evaluation is that he nowhere 
explicitly shows, so far as I am aware, 
that the only possible answer to the ques- 
tion, Why should I do this? must be, 
in effect, Because this is the most ade- 
quate solution of the problem indicated 
by your question. It is his failure to be 
sufficiently explicit on this point which 
constitutes what I have called the hidden 
link in Dewey’s theory of evaluation. 
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Facts and Values in History’ 
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T discussing methods of inquiry and 
systems of value, I find myself as a 
historian trying to think of specific em- 
bodiments of these methods and systems. 
For example, I think of the American 
people as | know them from personal ex- 
perience and historical study as possessing 
certain beliefs and practices about what 
they consider desirable or valuable. As 
I study what the great majority of the 
American people do, in contrast with 
what they say, I discover that they pro- 
fess adherence to the Judaeo-Christian 
doctrines of asceticism, other-worldli- 
ness, and supernaturalism, but in practice 
they strive to attain as high a standard of 
living and enjoyment of the good things 
on earth as they can. They also apply and 
extend the techniques and theory of sci- 
ence to many realms of life that they 
would not so treat if they took supernatu- 
ralism seriously. Although they assert the 
importance of loyalty to party principles 
and display great intensity of feeling be- 
fore and on Election Day, they prove by 
their acceptance of the election and its 
results that victory of their party prin- 
ciples has to be attained within the frame- 
work of free speech and the ballot box 


* Professor Ratner has written extensively on 
historical method, on pragmatism, and on 
American and recent European economic his- 
tory. His paper was read at the afternoon ses- 
sion of the John Dewey Memorial Program 
held at Teachers College on October 20, 1954. 
(See note, p. 421.) 


rather than through the suppression of 
opponents and the use of bullets. In other 
words, Americans, except for some de- 
viant minority groups, place a supreme 
value upon the democratic system and 
method of settling differences. 

Similarly, the high regard that most 
Americans feel for private property and 
the right of the individual to use it as he 
wishes has never been unaffected by con- 
siderations of community or social wel- 
fare. For example, dangers arising from 
the possibility of fire or of pollution of 
water have been curbed or eliminated 
whenever proof has been advanced con- 
cerning the harm that has been or would 
be done if certain conditions of unre- 
stricted individual enterprise were per- 
mitted. Here we have evidence that the 
presentation of facts can influence peo- 
ple’s judgment of what is valuable. Or as 
Dewey would have put it, things desired 
are considered desirable only when analy- 
sis demonstrates that the consequences 
of satisfying the desire are beneficial. 

On the other hand, I believe that the 
values held by different individuals and 
groups affect greatly what most people 
believe to be the facts. Some scholars 
argue strongly that values and facts 
should be sharply separated. This coun- 
sel seems sound, but is unwise, as I shall 
try to show. Forty-one years ago that gal- 
lant historian Charles Beard was inspired 
in part by his sympathies for the Pro- 
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gressive Movement and democratic so- 
cialism to write his noted volume, An 
Economic Interpretation of the Consti- 
tution. The facts which he presented 
concerning the economic interests of the 
Fathers of the Constitution were a bomb- 
shell to the great American public. The 
reason was that conservatives and those 
influenced by them had not been inspired 
to look for certain facts about the back- 
ground of the Constitution which Charles 
Beard, with his radical social values, felt 
were worth finding out and making 
known to others. Ironically enough, 
about twenty years after his facts became 
accepted, a crisis arose in the American 
economy during the 1930's which made 
a new group of scholars feel that the 
New Deal needed the support of evi- 
dence concerning wide-sweeping powers 
over the economy granted by the Fathers 
of the Constitution to the national gov- 
ernment. Hence, Irving Brant, Edward 
S. Corwin, Walton H. Hamilton, and 
other scholars dug up and presented rele- 
vant facts that had been ignored or mini- 
mized earlier. 

Other examples can be given in which 
different individuals and groups were led 
to discover new facts or facets of a com- 
plex historical situation through the in- 
spiration given to their research by a cer- 
tain sense or set of values. Often, too, 
claims had been made that certain asser- 
tions were facts when they were not 
supported by adequate evidence, but 
mainly by prejudice or bias. One striking 
case is the reconstruction period in 
American history. The conservative 
Southern white historians dominated the 
general public’s interpretation between 
1890 and 1940. Their view was that the 
attempt to raise the position of the Negro 


1Sidney Ratner, “The Historian’s Approach 
to Psychology,” Journal of the History of Ideas, 
2: 95-109 (January, 1941). 


in the South was a great error and that 
the South’s repudiation of the Radical 
Republican measures was justified. Then 
came the depression of 1929 and the 
New Deal and the Nazi threat to de- 
mocracy. Thereupon such historians as 
W. E. B. Du Bois and H. K. Beale pro- 
ceeded to show that the democratic 
movement of their day—the struggle 
against the doctrine of Ayran supremacy 
and the narrow social policies of big busi- 
ness groups—could find precedents in 
and justification for many of the hitherto 
scorned efforts to rebuild the South upon 
a basis of racial equality and political par- 
ticipation for the Southern Negroes. The 
revisionists only lamented that the eco- 
nomic aspects of the reconstruction prob- 
lem had not been taken sufficiently into 
account at the close of the Civil War.? 

The important lesson I would draw 
from the various structures of fact and 
theory that have been built up over the 
years concerning any historical move- 
ment or period is that the way to ad- 
vance knowledge is not to expel or 
abstain from holding value-judgments. 
Rather one should state his value-judg- 
ments as postulates and try to see what 
other value-systemis can be applied to in- 
terpreting the particular everis or situa- 
tion under investigation. By considering 
alternative value-judgments and systems 
one is saved from provincialism and arbi- 
trary selection of facts. One learns that 
different historical truths or warranted 
assertions come successively to the fore- 
front of attention as each system of val- 
ues leads to the discovery and accumula- 
tion of historical truths, even though any 
one system becomes discredited or modi- 
fied. Then one can emerge from the in- 
ferno of partisan history and attain, if 


2H. K. Beale, “On Rewriting Reconstruction 
History,” American Historical Review, 45: 
807-27 (July, 1940). 
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not the paradise, then the limbo, of a 
relatively balanced and impartial presen- 
tation of as much of the whole truth 
about any situation as is humanly pos- 
sible. The brilliant explorations into the 
psychology of perception initiated by 
Adelbert Ames, Jr., at Dartmouth Col- 
lege and now being carried on by Hadley 
Cantril and his associates at Princeton 
University have demonstrated how much 
of what we see depends upon our as- 
sumptions and anticipations about what 
we expect to see.’ The examples and 
arguments I have given above show that 
a parallel truth holds for historical in- 
quiry.* 

To the historian who tries to be aware 
of his presuppositions, Dewey’s teachings 
offer priceless counsel and guidance. Out 
of the wealth of insights and formula- 
tions to be found in Dewey’s writings, 
I think historians have much to gain from 
Dewey’s stress on two ideas. The first is 
the interdependence of ends and means 
and, as a corollary, his insistence upon 
our judging people by what they do 
rather than by what they say. The second 
is his exploration of the meaning of value 
as a term to be applied only to those ob- 
jects of desire which are judged desirable 
in the light of their consequences. The 
reasonable goods of life are the fruit of 
intelligently directed activity, of intelli- 
gent choice or harmonization among con- 
flicting impulses. Dewey has developed 
in his own distinctive and profound way 
the insight first stated by Aristotle and 
then restated by Santayana: that every- 


8 Adelbert Ames, Jr., “Reconsideration of the 
Origin and Nature of Perception,” in Sid 
Ratner, ed., Vision and Action; Essays in 
Honor of Horace M. Kallen (New Brunswick, 
N. J., 1953), pp. 251-74; H. M. Kallen, Human 
Beings and Forcbalogind Systems (Princeton, 
N. J. 1954). 

*Sidney Ratner, and Ob- 
jectivity in History,” Philosophy of Science, 
7: 499-505 (October, 1940). 


thing ideal has a natural basis and every- 
thing natural an ideal development.* 

I have tried to show the fruitful inter- 
play in historical inquiry between what 
are conventionally called facts and values. 
Now I wish to set forth some considera- 
tions of especial interest to historians on 
the relation between ethical judgments 
and scientific judgments. Most historians 
regard these two types to be completely 
divorced from and opposed to each 
other. So great a historical authority as 
Lord Acton had explicitly urged _his- 
torians to make ethical judgments upon 
the events and persons they portrayed. 
But twentieth century historians have dis- 
regarded this advice because the prevail- 
ing philosophical opinion among historians 
was that making such judgments would 
prevent them from writing scientific his- 
tory. Support to this belief has been given 
by the assertions of positivistic philoso- 
phers from Karl Pearson to Bertrand 
Russell and A. J. Ayer. 

But historians need not have a guilt 
complex about making ethical judgments 
in history. As long ago as 1903, Dewey 
tells us that he became more and more 
troubled by the intellectual scandal that 


5Dewey had a high appreciation of San- 
tayana’s The Life of Reason, although he dis- 
agreed with and criticized Santayana’s epis- 
temology and The differences be- 
tween the two philosophers have caused many 
to miss the way in which Dewey’s and San- 
tayana’s naturalistic humanism complement and 
strengthen one another. See Dewey’s little- 
known review of The Life of Reason in Edu- 
cational Review, 34:116-29, (September, 1907), 
in which he wrote that Santayana had given 
us “the most adequate contribution America 
has yet made—always excepting Emerson—to 
moral philosophy” (p. 128). “A survey by in- 
telligence of the past struggles, failures, and 
successes of intelligence with a view to direct- 
ing its own further endeavors, emphasizing and 

e-guarding its achievements, stimulating it 
to greater patience and courage—this, indeed, 
is a —— of philosophy fit to rescue it 
from the slough of disrespect and despondency 
into which it has fallen in evil days” (p. 120). 
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seemed to him involved in the current 
and traditional dualism in logical stand- 
point and method between something 
called “science” on the one hand and 
something called “morals” on the other. 
In an important but neglected essay, 
“The Logical Conditions of a Scientific 
Treatment of Morality,”* Dewey set 
forth the thesis that one and the same 
logical method is used in the determina- 
tion of value-judgments and judgments 
or conclusions reached in the natural and 
social sciences. | wish to present an analy- 
sis that will show in some detail how all 
scientific judgments, whether in history, 
natural sciences, or the social sciences, 
are related to and depend upon ethical 
and moral judgments.’ 

The traditional dichotomy between 
the moral and scientific spheres is open to 
attack once we question, as Dewey does, 
the artificial separation between the uni- 
versal and the individual, the intellectual 
and the practical, which lies at the basis 
of the accepted dualism. Laws of modern 
experimental science—for example, New- 
ton’s law of gravitation, Boyle’s law of 
gases—originate out of and find their test 
and practical application in the concrete 
experiences of individuals in specific cases 
or situations. It is true that a primary aim 
of scientists is to construct in each field 
a theory or system in which all proposi- 
tions of that field are logically or mathe- 
matically connected by laws or princi- 
ples, as Pierre Duhem has argued most 
persuasively. These laws of nature, how- 
ever, do not by themselves constitute the 


® The Decennial Publications of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, First Series (Chicago, 1903), 
3:113-39. Also in John Dewey, Problems of 
Men (New York, 1946), 

7 Cf. Sidney Hook, “The Desirable and Emo- 
tive in Dewey's Ethics,” in S. Hook, ed., Jobn 
Dewey (New York, 1950), pp. 194-216; Gail 
Kennedy, “Science and the Transformation of 
Common Sense,” Journal of Philosophy, 51: 
313-24 (May 27, 1954). 


whole of science. They are the instru- 
ments of scientists, the bridges by which 
they pass from one particular experience 
to another. 

Most modern logicians have laid stress 
on the contents of scientific judgments, 
but every scientific judgment is also an 
act of judging. This embodies an act of 
attention by an individau! with a special 
interest or set of interests. He is impelled 
to observe and experiment in order to 
satisfy that interest or set of interests. 
Every scientific judgment involves action 
in (1) the selection of the subject out of 
the indefinite number of objects within 
the individual’s field of perception; (2) 
the determination of the relevant predi- 
cate from the host of possible predicates, 
(3) the choice and use of the copula—the 
entire process of the experimental join- 
ing of the predicate and subject that have 
been tentatively selected for assertion in 
the judgment. Each scientist is constantly 
checking the validity, truth, or falsity of 
any judgment through the use to which 
he and others put it in the specific situa- 
tions where the need for the scientific 
statement had arisen or exists. 

Each scientist has been, or is, stimu- 
lated to making a specific inquiry and 
judgment by the whole scheme of his 
interests. Moreover, he has to use all his 
available resources and cautions to achieve 
the maximum probability of truth. 
Hence, the intellectual contents of any 
scientific judgment or system achieve a 
logical status of function only through a 
specific motive which is outside them as 
contents but is inseparable from them in 
logical function. The generic proposi- 
tions or universals of science are dis- 
covered, tested, and applied only through 
the medium of the habits and drives or 
values of those who make scientific judg- 
ments. As Dewey put it, the universals of 
science have no modus operandi of their 
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own. In this position he, like Charles 
Sanders Peirce* who inspired him, was 
far removed from the rationalistic phi- 
losophers of that and this day, be they 
idealists, realists, or logical empiricists. 
The problem we have been consider- 
ing may be restated and developed as 
follows: What relation has science to 
ethics? In mathematics it is considered 
permissible to point out the applicability 
of some new discovery to physics—for 
example, non-Euclidian geometry and 
vector analysis. Similarly, no one denies 
the relevance of physics to engineering, 
of chemistry to medicine, of economics 
to government. The justification for such 
application lies in the harmony or inter- 
dependence of most human desires. The 
demand that no one science shall aid an- 
other, that any human endeavor be pur- 
sued in isolation, is not only impossible 
to realize in practice, but is suicidal in 
theory. Ethics is relevant to science be- 


cause science, in the last analysis, is a 
human activity and is pursued because it 


®Since the influence of Peirce upon Dewey 
before 1930 has been minimized or denied by 
some writers, it is worth quoting the following 
statement by Dewey in 1903 in a footnote to 
the above e in the text: “So far as I 
know, MR. CHARLES S. PEIRCE was the 
first to call attention to this principle, and to in- 
sist upon its fundamental aa import (see 
Monist, Vol. 11, PP- 534-36, 549-56). Mr. Peirce 
states it as the principle of continuity: A past 
idea can operate only so far as it is mosey 
continuous with that upon which it operates. 
pecan idea is simply a living and expanding 
eeling, and habit is a statement of the specific 
mode of operation of a given psychological 
continuum. I have reached the above con- 
clusion along such diverse lines that, without 
in any way minimizing the priority of Mr. 
Peirce’s statement, or its more generalized logi- 
cal character, I feel that my own statement has 
something of the value of an independent con- 
firmation. Ibid., p. 126, n. 7 (Capitals in origi- 
nal). Peirce’s july, 1892, Monist essay, “The 
Law of Mind,” is reprinted in Collected Papers 
of Charles Sanders Peirce, Charles Hartshorne 
and Paul Weiss, eds. 6 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 
1931-35), §: 86-113. 


satisfies the desire for knowledge for its 
own sake, and the desire to use knowl- 
edge as a means of satisfying other de- 
sires. History, like the natural and social 
sciences, therefore cannot escape critical 
evaluation in terms of its contribution to 
human 

But granted that the pursuit of history, 
like that of art and science, depends upon 
the varying goods it makes available to 
different individuals and groups in so- 
ciety, why should history, any more than 
mathematics, physics, or chemistry, ad- 
mit ethical judgments upon purely fac- 
tual or analytical questions? The obvious 
reply is that ethics does not enter into 
the determination of any purely factual 
question such as, Did Columbus exist? 
but does enter when any problem 
affects the interests and conduct of an 
individual, a group, or society as a whole. 
Physicists consider the atom bomb both 
a physical and an ethical problem. If 
physicists were to ignore the ethical im- 
pilcations of their activities, they would 
destroy the foundation upon which their 
pursuit rests: harmony with other human 
activities. It is impossible for students of 
human history to do otherwise. 

History for history’s sake expresses an 
admirable love of truth as an end in itself. 
Like the doctrine of art for art’s sake, it 
represents a refusal to distort its vision 
of the good for partisan ends. Yet, para- 
doxically enough, if historians were to 
practice their theories about the irrele- 
vance of ethics to history, no adequate 
histories about human beings would be 
written, The problem is inescapable in 
human history because the historian has 
to describe and to analyze human desires, 
motives, and ideals. Some historians think 
they can save their “objectivity” by re- 
cording the values held by others with- 
out giving their only valuations. But these 
same historians usually will pass judg- 
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ment on military science, economics, and 
diplomacy, if not on literature, art, and 
music. If judgments on any of these sub- 
jects are valid, ethical judgments are also 
valid. Ethics, although some are unaware 
of it, is as much a normative science as 
economics or logic. Hence, ethical and 
moral judgments in history need not be 
the expression of pure bias and preju- 
dices, but may be based on rational 
grounds. 

Objection may be made that the above 
argument is inconclusive. Historians who 
admit judgments on economics, military 
science, politics, and aesthetics are equally 
at fault with those who utter moral 
dicta. Granted; but if no evaluation is 
permitted in terms of norms or values, 
how can humanly significant history be 
written? All events cannot be described. 
The historian must employ some princi- 
ple of significance in deciding both what 
to investigate and what to emphasize in 
his narrative. The historian can and 
should be scrupulously objective in stat- 
ing the evidence about events and issues. 
Such freedom from bias does not prec:ude 
his having a system of values. His ethics 
will not be the better for being implicit 
rather than explicit; it may in fact be 
worse. 


All progress in science, as was stated 
earlier in this discussion, has resulted 
from the explicit formulation of postu- 
lates and the consideration of alternative 
systems—for example, in mathematics, 
non-Euclidian geometry and “non-Py- 
thagorean” arithmetic; in physics, non- 
Newtonian mechanics. The path to prog- 
ress in history, as well in the social 
sciences, lies in the same direction. Once 
we critically formulate our presupposi- 
tions and prejudices, a basis of compari- 
son, an opportunity for revision and bal- 
ance arises. 

The historian, like the natural and so- 
cial scientists, will use these formulated 
principles or generalizations as hypothe- 
ses, as ‘ntellectual instruments, for gain- 
ing insight into the complex situations he 
is studying. But his task of understanding 
the nature of events in space-time is 
never finished. There is an interaction 
between theories and data that leads to 
fresh formulations and new factual dis- 
coveries as long as there is life in those 
who inquire. With Dewey, we may re- 
joice in the fact that there are no abso- 
lutes, no values or facts outside space and 
time, only those ends in view and facts 
that we help to discover or create. 
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_— are many issues discussed orally 
and in print by those who are con- 
cerned intimately with helping elemen- 
tary school classroom programs to be- 
come more positive experiences for 
children. Not the least of these are the 
questions raised both for and against 
the aspect of a classroom program that is 
usually referred to as the unit of work. 
This is a pedagogical scheme with a 
rather long and controversial history. 
Those who are interested in a reiteration 
of this history will find in the early writ- 
ings of Caswell and Campbell’ and in the 
more recent writings of W.H. Burton? 
and B.O. Smith* a rather complete his- 
torical perspective of the evolution of 
the unit of work concept over the years. 

From these and other statements one 
gains the general impression that the de- 
velopment of the unit of work has been 


*Dr. Sowards comes to Teachers College 
from the College of Education, University of 
Illinois. His major interests are in the area of 
the education of children. He has been a con- 
tributor to recent issues of Childhood Educa- 
tion and the Review of Educational Research. 

1 Hollis L. Caswell and Doak Campbell, Cur- 
riculum Development (New York: American 
Book Co., 1935). 

2W. H. Burton, The Guidance of Learning 
Activities (New York: Appleton-Century- 


Crofts, Inc., 1944 and 1952 editions). 

3B. O. Smith et al., Fundamentals of Cur- 
riculum Development (Yonkers, New York: 
World Book Co., 1950). 
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viewed as a positive contribution to class- 
room practice. Observation in classrooms 
reveals that in some instances a unit of 
work has been developed that reflects a 
precise, basic psychological construct 
which is integrative and unifying in its 
development and deals with problems or 
aspects of living of unquestioned worth. 
In others, however, the term has given 
rise to classroom experiences in which 
the label “unit of work” refers to only a 
quantitative aspect of the program. Be- 
tween these two have ranged many 
“shades of gray,” and present practice 
readily acknowledges different types of 
units emphasizing different types and 
qualities of experiences for the partici- 
pants. The overriding concern of all who 
work with the elementary schools is, 
naturally, to find a course of action that 
will increase the number of experiences 
of high quality for children and decrease 
the number of low and questionable 
quality. 

The remainder of this statement is of- 
fered with the following points in mind. 

First, a desirable characteristic of a 
good classroom program for children is 
the scheduling of time for leisurely, 
thoughtful, comprehensive problem-solv- 
ing experience as a continuing aspect of 
the program, probably consuming one- 
fourth to one-third of the school day. 
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Second, it is felt that the work to date, 
inadequate and questionable as it may 
have been in many cases, has encouraged 
teachers to develop units of work and 
to experiment with this organizational 
scheme in their day-to-day work with 
children and has made a contribution in 
the direction of more sound learning ex- 
periences for children. 

Third, there is the question of con- 
tinuing improvement. Can we make 
available to children the sort of experi- 
ence they need as a part of their class- 
room program by a continuing effort at 
differentiating and characterizing the unit 
of work as an operational concept, or do 
we need new terminology to which we 
would then attach descriptively those 
characteristics we feel should be part 
and parcel of such an experience? 

The following comments are offered 
in an attempt to call attention to some of 
the things which seem to recur often 
enough in either professional writings or 
conversations with teachers to loom as 
matters worthy of our attention as we 
seek to improve. 

Such things as the following would be 
a part of any list of questions or concerns 
that might be developed. 

1. There are still unresolved questions 
that pertain to the original selection of 
the problem or aspect of living to be 
dealt with in any given unit of work. 

2. There is still confusion over the use 
of subject-matter labels at the outset of 
the experience to characterize units of 
work, 

3. There is still need for teachers to 
see more clearly the relationship between 
the unit of work and other aspects of the 
classroom program. 

4. There is still need for a more care- 
ful examination of the use of organized 
subject matter in the unit of work. 

5. There is still need for a thoughtful 


description of the type of text material 
that such a problem-solving concept of 
teaching demands. 

6. There is need for us to explore more 
completely the empathy which a teacher 
must feel for her class as she plans with 
them during the course of the unit-of- 
work experience. 

7. There is still need for a more pre- 
cise understanding of the problem of 
evaluation faced in such an experience 
where the mental, social, and emotional 
aspects of growth and development are 
caught up in the context of the total unit 
experience. 

This list of concerns is by no means 
inclusive, but it represents items of high 
priority as viewed by the writer. Those 
selected for extended comment in the 
following pages (items 2 and 4) were 
chosen not because they are necessarily 
the most pressing but because they are 
items in need of continuing attention. 

We are faced consistently with ques- 
tions relative to the nature of organized 
subject matter, programing around sub- 
jects, contacts with subject matter in 
problem-solving experiences, subject mat- 
ter as a resource, and the like. 


RESTRICTIVE NATURE OF 
SUBJECT-MATTER LABELS 


While one of our most basic concerns 
has been to develop a pedagogical scheme 
for organizing learning experiences in the 
elementary school in some way other than 
by subjects per se—history, geography, 
science and so forth—the very nature of 
many of our writings and discussions, 
taking place as they have in a subject 
frame of reference, has led to a separate 
subject or broad fields organization for 
most unit teaching and to almost universal 
tagging of these experiences with sub- 
ject labels—a history unit, a social studies 
unit, or a science unit. Such labeling at 
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the outset, and this is when it is usually 
done, leads directly to restrictions on the 
learners involved if the label is to mean 
anything. That is, such a label, used with 
preciseness, tends to disregard the inter- 
disciplinary nature of many problems or 
facets of human living. Or, if it is not 
actually used in such a precise way the 
label is irrelevant. To illustrate: in a ge- 
ography unit, questions should be asked 
and answered that deal with geography 
content; in a history unit, questions 
should be asked and answered that deal 
with history content. Or, in a social 
studies or science unit, to cite a broader 
orientation, questions should be asked 
and answered that deal only with social 
science or natural science content. The 
point here is that labeling before-the-fact 
with subject labels would seem immedi- 
ately either to limit unduly or to falsify 
the actual classroom experience. 

Suppose a group is investigating for 
some reason the supplying of certain basic 
utilities to its community. If the focus of 
attention swings to the matter of supply- 
ing water to the community, is it a social 
studies unit or a science unit or both? 
Or, is this something that could be de- 
termined only in retrospect and then per- 
haps in degree only? Children’s questions 
about ownership and management of the 
local water plant, the use and distribution 
of collected water fees, and the like are 
in the area of social science. Questions as 
to what there is in water that makes 
chemical treatment necessary, or the 
process by which the water is treated 
come under the heading of science. We 
may be dealing at one and the same time 
with questions of both kinds. 

The sort of thing described should 
be readily recognized by the teacher. As 
she becomes increasingly aware of what 
is going on, she will find it to her dis- 
advantage to do more than tentatively 
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surmise at the beginning of the experience 
that it is most likely to become a social 
studies unit or a science unit or both. 
Labeling becomes unreal and restrictive. 
It is conceivable, of course, that some 
such learning experience would deal only 
with matters of social, political, or eco- 
nomic import, owing to the purposes of 
the particular classroom group, and as 
such could be accurately labeled as a 
unit that dealt with social studies, but at 
the end of the experience and not at the 
outset. 

A limited realization of this has led to 
some rather meaningless definitions, too, 
especially in the professional books for 
teachers in the field of social studies. 
Often, in order to retain the label while 
giving reflection to the breadth of most 
experiences, we find these definitions in- 
cluding all of man’s endeavors and all of 
his organized subjects as part of the social 
studies. 

That content from the sciences makes 
its social impact and carries its social 
consequences no one would deny. But 
does this make of science one of the so- 
cial studies? To many this may seem to 
be a trivial point, but experience with 
teachers tends to deny this. Perhaps we 
cannot or need not be so precise in such 
matters, but this position is difficult to 
accept. Why not stress in books concern- 
ing the nature of social problems and 
questions, the contribution that the social 
studies can make to understanding and 
solving them, and the contributions that 
may come from other major divisions or 
subdivisions of subject matter? 


USING ORGANIZED 
SUBJECT MATTER 


Concern for the use of a variety of 
types of learning experiences and learn- 
ing materials has always been one of the 
characteristics of better units of work. 
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Learning experiences have not been 
limited just to verbal symbols set down 
in books. Neither have any of the de- 
scriptions of good unit teaching denied 
a necessary role for organized subject 
matter as recorded in print. Such refer- 
ences are usually couched in a series of 
statements calling attention to the fact 
that children need (and have) an oppor- 
tunity to use the accumulated and ac- 
cumulating record of human experience 
as one means of reaching the stated pur- 
poses in any unit experience. The posi- 
tion taken with respect to organized sub- 
ject matter is to view it as a resource to 
be tapped and used in the accomplish- 
ment of accepted goals, 

It seems to the writer that inherent in 
the position that views subject matter as 
an organized resource is responsibility to 
develop progressively in children a 
keener consciousness insofar as the or- 
ganized nature of subject matter is con- 
cerned, so that the organization itself 
will take on added meaning for them. If 
a child is to use subject matter he will 
need to perceive its organization ever 
more clearly and to develop skill in bring- 
ing it to bear on his questions and prob- 
lems with economy of time and effort. 
To accomplish this goal would take time, 
naturally, but by the end of the elemen- 
tary school years a child should be be- 
ginning to develop an awareness of the 
organization of subject matter in the way 
indicated here. 

A young child in the primary years 
makes a step toward awareness when, as 
he learns to read, he realizes the purposes 
to which his reading skill may contribute 
and he is helped to see that when faced 
with a problem or questions beyond his 
own experience he may find as one valu- 
able source of help and assistance the re- 
corded questions and answers of others. 
He begins to look to books for aid in his 


learning. As he does this, he begins to real- 
ize that some books contain information 
to help with one kind of problem or ques- 
tion, while others contain information rel- 
evant to some other concern. Further ex- 
perience with organized subject matter as 
a type of learning experience to which the 
child is exposed should be of a kind that 
would help him to become increasingly 
proficient in selecting relevant books and 
other printed materials by clues from ti- 
tle, table of contents, preface, foreword, 
and so forth. A child should not have to 
pull each book off a reference shelf to lo- 
cate one which will help him, nor should 
the teacher always have to put the book 
into his hands. 

It would, then, seem that a final goal to 
be achieved would be to help children 
to perceive consciously, and to under- 
stand the organization that man has de- 
veloped for his use of subject matter. He 
would begin to see history, geography, 
civics, geology, botany, and so on as the 
labels for the basic categories used by 
man for storing what he knows and has ex- 
perienced, and for sharing it with others. 
Eventually children and youth would 
realize that the question they are now 
asking or the problem that they now face 
is the sort of question or problem usually 
asked by or faced by the historian, the 
geographer, or the botanist. This is an im- 
mediate clue, then, as to the particular 
place in organized subject matter—that is, 
in history, geography, or botany—where 
one is most apt to find helpful and rele- 
vant material. 

This seems to the writer to be worthy 
of some attention as we stress the re- 
source nature of organized subject mat- 
ter. Surely there is an organization here 
to learn and a skill to develop in using it. 
Some critics of our problem-solving ef- 
forts in the elementary school hit close 
to this whole matter in their arguments 
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against the feasibility of such an inter- 
disciplinary experience for children as 
many units of work dictate, when the 
children have not yet studied directly 
any of the subjects involved. They feel 
it necessary to study the separate parts be- 
fore combining them in any experience. 
Against this, the position taken here is 
that we can and must approach problems 
as the phenomenon they are but that we 
do accrue in the process a responsibility 
to help children to see the interdiscipli- 
nary nature of many of their endeavors 
and to become acquainted with the type 
of content included in the various sub- 
jects, so that they can use the heritage 
skillfully and efficiently when they wish. 

To many readers this discussion may 


have seemed to put undue stress on sub- 
jects and subject matter. Some may read 
into it a desire for so-called subject-matter 
units. Such is not the case. However, one 
of the persisting problems in the elemen- 
tary school is to develop a sound peda- 
gogical scheme for organizing learnings 
other than around subjects, but at the 
same time in such a way as to cope with 
the fact that for preservation and sharing, 
man has evolved and does use a system of 
subject organization. 

As such, many of our procedures and 
many of our recommendations tend to be 
“fence sitters”—and they so easily topple 
one way or the other. This is offered in 
the interests of clarity and preciseness of 
meaning and perhaps improved practice. 


‘ 


The Essentials of English Adult Education’ 


An Examination of Some Recent Controversies 


ROBERT PEERS 


_EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF ADULT EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


T June, 1953, a committee was ap- 

inted by the British Minister of 
Education, Miss Florence Horsburgh, “to 
review the present system by which the 
extramural departments of universities, 
the Workers’ Educational Association, 
and the other responsible bodies provide 
local facilities for adult education, with 
special reference to the conditions under 
which the facilities are organised and are 
aided by grant from public funds: and to 
make recommendations.” It was a small 
committee under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Eric Ashby, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Belfast, and its members had 
had no direct experience in adult educa- 
tion. It held sixteen meetings, heard evi- 
dence from many individuals and bodies 
engaged in adult education, and presented 
a unanimous report in August, 1954." The 
issues raised were of vital importance to 
the movement in Britain and not without 
interest for those working in the field in 
other countries. 


* Professor Peers is considered the dean 
among adult education professors in the West- 
ern world. He recently visited the United States, 
where he contributed his broad experience to 
the problem of developing leadership in Ameri- 
can adult education. 

1The Organization and Finance of Adult 
Education in England and Wales (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1954). (Commonly 
known as The Ashby Report.) 
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The appointment of the Ashby Com- 
mittee arose out of a serious threat to the 
whole future of this form of adult educa- 
tion. The Minister had proposed to cut 
the grant to the responsible bodies t by 10 
per cent; and since all the bodies con- 
cerned had increasing overhead charges 
which could not be reduced, including 
rising salaries and other costs, this would 
have involved a much more drastic reduc- 
tion of work in the field'and would also 
have meant the loss of a great amount of 
the voluntary effort upon which this 
work has always depended. Because of 
the negligible amount of the proposed 
saving ( £ 33,000) in relation to the Min- 
istry’s total expenditure on education 
(over £ 200,000,000), this was widely in- 
terpreted as an unfriendly gesture—some- 
thing quite unprecedented in the history 
of the relations between the adult educa- 
tion movement and the Ministry, or its 
predecessor, the Board of Education. 
Economies had been imposed before, but 
on all alike and in times of severe eco- 
nomic depression. This was different. 

The result was surprising. There was 


t “Responsible bodies” for adult education 
(by which is meant the liberal, non-vocational 
education of adults) are the universities and 
certain voluntary associations, of which the 
district organisations of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association are the most important. 
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‘an immediate outcry in all sections of the 

national press, irrespective of party col- 
our. One of the London dailies produced 
a cartoon by a famous political cartoonist 
showing Miss Florence Horsburgh, with 
the Parliament buildings in the back- 
ground, carrying, as did her famous 
namesake Florence Nightingale, a lamp 
—one labeled “Adult Education”—which 
shed little light. The caption read: “The 
Lady with the (dimmed) Lamp.” Even the 
head of the government to which the 
Minister belonged was moved to write, 
in response to a resolution of protest 
from the Trades Union Congress: 


How many must there be in Britain, after 
the disturbance of two destructive wars, 
who thirst in later life to learn about the 
humanities, the history of their country, the 
philosophies of the human race, and the 
arts and letters which sustain and are borne 
forward by the ever-conquering English 
language? This ranks in my opinion far 
above science and technical instruction, 
which are well sustained and not without 
their rewards in our present system. The 
mental and moral outlook of free men 
studying the past with free minds in order 
to discern the future demands the highest 
measures which our hard-pressed finances 
can sustain. I have no doubt myself that 
a man or woman earnestly seeking in 
grown-up life to be guided to wide and 
suggestive knowledge in its largest and 
most uplifted sphere will make the best of 
all pupils in this age of clatter and buzz, 
of gape and gloat. The appetite of adults 
to be shown the foundations and processes 
of thought will never be denied by a 
British Administration cherishing the con- 
tinuity of our Island life.? 


There followed somewhat embarrassed 
discussions between representatives of the 
responsible bodies and the Minister. The 
cut was called off; the grant was stabilised 
at the figure for 1951-52, with some elas- 
ticity in particular cases for unavoidable 


2Letter from Sir Winston Churchill, qu. 
Ashby Report, App. 8. 


additional expenditure, and the Ashby 
Committee was appointed. 

There are two lessons to be learned 
from this excursion into recent history. 
First, there is the possible danger of over- 
reliance upon State funds: direct Minis- 
try grants in 1951-52 represented just un- 
der half the total expenditure of the 
responsible bodies. But the second lesson 
to be learned is the power of convinced 
public opinion to influence the conduct 
of government in a democratic state. In- 
creasing reliance on public funds in all 
important voluntary activities is inevita- 
ble; but the strength of the voluntary 
bodies themselves, if their work is mani- 
festly valuable to the community, will 
provide the necessary safeguards against 
undesirable and ill-informed administra- 
tive action. It is clear, however, that dic- 
tatorial government, as the experience of 
Nazi Germany shows, would spell death 
to organised voluntary effort to maintain 
freedom of thought and discussion, 


BACKGROUND AND PRESENT 
ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Before dealing with the conclusions of 
the Ashby Committee it is necessary to 
describe, as far as that is possible in a short 
article, the complex pattern of the adult 
education movement in England. It is 
complex because it is the outcome of a 
long and varied tradition reaching back 
for at least one hundred and fifty years, 
and because it is the result, not of statutes 
and regulations, but of the creative volun- 
tary efforts of a great number of indi- 
viduals and organisations. The pattern is 
made up of a number of different strands, 
woven into it at different periods, the 


most important of which are the follow- 


ing: 
1. Innumerable voluntary efforts in adult 
education, going back to the eighteenth 
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century, and embracing the work of the 
Adult Schools from 1798 on, the Mechanics’ 
Institutes beginning in 1824, the Peoples’ 
Colleges, the first of which was established 
in 1848, a great number of literary and 
philosophical societies flourishing through- 
out the nineteenth century, and finally the 
Workers’ Educational Association, estab- 
lished in 1903. 

2. The work of the universities, starting 
with University Extension in 1873, develop- 
ing through the Tutorial Class movement, 
which orginated from Oxford University 
in 1907, and reaching its final expression 
through university extramural departments 
from 1920 on. 

3. The provision made by Local Educa- 
tion Authorities. The school boards es- 
tablished by the Act of 1870 were con- 
cerned only with elementary education, of 
which many adults as well as children still 
stood in need. Under the Act of 1902, 
Local Education Authorities were created 
with power to provide other than elemen- 
tary education, and this led to a progressive 
development of as secondary schools 
and evening institutes for further education. 
This Act also made it possible for L.E.A.’s 
to subsidise further educational activities 
initiated by other bodies, including educa- 
tion for adults. What had previously been 
a permissive power under the Act of 1902 
and subsequent statutes became, under the 
Act of 1944, a statutory duty. The relevant 
section (41) is perhaps worth citing: “Sub- 
ject as hereinafter provided it shall be the 
duty of every local education authority to 
secure the provision for their area of ade- 
quate facilities for further education, that is 
to say: (a) Full-time and part-time educa- 
tion for persons over compulsory school 
age; and (b) Leisure-time occupation, in 
such organised cultural training and recrea- 
tive activities as are suited to their require- 
ments, for any persons over ei qu 
school age who are able and willing % profit 
by the facilities provided for that purpose.” 

4- The support given by the Board (since 
1944 the Ministry) of Education. The work 
of adult education has been influenced indi- 
rectly and in an entirely favourable sense* 

* Contrary to the opinion expressed by Coolie 
Verner, “Some Considerations of Adult Edu- 
cation in England,” Teachers College Record, 
May 1954 Pp. 435- 


by grants from the Ministry to responsible 
bodies and by Regulations issued from time 
to time setting forth the conditions under 
which these grants were to be paid. 


It is now possible to look at the pattern 
as a whole, and first of all a clear distinc- 
tion must be made between the statutory 
L.E. A.’s and other responsible bodies. 
The latter exist to provide liberal, non- 
vocational education for adults and their 
work lies primarily in the field of the 
humanities, including the social sciences. 
The former cover the whole field of fur- 
ther education, but their chief emphasis 
has been upon technical, vocational, and 
recreational education for adolescents and 
adults. Some L.E. A.’s, especially the 
London County Council, do provide in 
their evening institutes advanced classes 
in the humanities; but this work is left 
mainly to university and W.E. A. re- 
sponsible bodies. 

University organisation for adult edu- 
cation began in the Extension Boards of 
the older universities and in the Joint 
Committees for Tutorial Classes estab- 
lished by all universities after 1907. These 
are now merged in the boards or dele- 
gacies of the present extramural depart- 
ments. These departments have full aca- 
demic status: their directors have 
professorial standing although not neces- 
sarily the title of professor, and their full- 
time staffs are fully equated with the 
staffs of other university departments. 
These university responsible bodies re- 
ceive from the Ministry of Education di- 
rect grants-in-aid, equal to 75 per cent of 
the salaries and fees paid to tutors, to- 
gether with traveling expenses. They also 
receive grants from the L.E.A.’s in their 
areas, which normally cover a number of 
separate administrative counties and 
county boroughs. 

Certain voluntary associations are also 


recognised as responsible bodies. These 
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are mainly the district organisations of 
the W. E. A.; the work of the others is so 
small as not to influence the general pat- 
tern. 

The essence of this complex pattern is 
that, while each of the different bodies 
has its own special function, all are work- 
ing together for a common end. In the 
words of the Ashby Report, “it is essen- 
tially a partnership between the Ministry, 
universities, voluntary bodies, and the 
Local Education Authorities.” Universi- 
ties and the W.E. A. work together in 
serving voluntary groups capable of pur- 
suing liberal studies at a high level, es- 
pecially in three-year University Tutorial 
classes, which many universities still re- 
gard as the core of their extramural work. 
For these the W.E. A. is normally the 
organising body, recruiting through its 
district and branch organisation volun- 
tary groups of students who themselves 
decide on the subject of study, indicate 
their preference in the selection of the 
tutor, and generally manage their local 
affairs. The extramural department of the 
university is the providing body, supply- 
ing the tutors, taking responsibility for 
the syllabuses, furnishing the required 
books and apparatus, and in general di- 
recting and administering the whole of 
the academic side of the work. It is ob- 
viously misleading to say that “the 
W.E. A. functions primarily as the ad- 
ministrative organisation through which 
the Universities conduct the bulk of their 
extramural activities.”* The administra- 
tive organisation is essentially a university 
organisation on which the W.E. A. is 
represented together with other bodies. 
Taking the country as a whole, the work 
which belongs to the university-W. E. A. 
partnership represents not more than 60 
per cent of the whole extramural provi- 
sion made by the University, and in some 
* Verner, op. cit., p. 434. 
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large universities the proportion is much 
less. The universities are, in fact, rapidly 
developing a direct provision of adult 
education courses outside the scope of 
the W.E.A., many of them at a high 
level, offering facilities for postgraduate 
and professional studies. 

The W.E. A., on the other hand, also 
has its own independent activities at a 
lower, pioneer level, in which the uni- 
versity plays no direct part, except that 
many of the tutors are university gradu- 
ates. This independent provision serves 
to some extent as a recruiting ground for 
the more advanced courses of the univer- 
sities, although it serves also to meet the 
needs of groups which would never be 
capable of achieving the standard proper 
to university studies, 

As evidence of the part played by the 
universities in this field, it may be pointed 
out that the 21 university extremural de- 
partments in England and Wales in 1951- 
52 were responsible for four-fifths of the 
cost of the whole service and provided 
tutors for 80,000 out of the 150,000 adult 
education students served by all respon- 
sible bodies. These figures are all the 
more significant when it is remembered 
that the universities are providing on the 
average the longer, more intensive courses. 
To quote the Ashby Committee again: 
“Ic is clear from the evidence that the 
main burden for providing liberal adult 
education in England and Wales has been 
assumed by the universities and univer- 
sity colleges.” 

The L. E. A’s, which are required by 
the Act of 1944 “to secure the provision” 
of facilities for the liberal education of 
adults, have been fully occupied in meet- 
ing the need for part-time vocational 
studies required by those engaged in com- 
merce, industry, and the professions other 
than those which require university train- 
ing. They have also found a rich and re- 
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warding field for exploitation in the 
domestic crafts and in the hobbies and 
handicrafts with which many adults pre- 
fer to occupy their leisure. They have 
been happy in the main to leave the higher 
reaches of liberal education for adults to 
those bodies, the universities in partner- 
ship with voluntary associations, which 
have been meeting this need for three- 
quarters of a century, since before the 
local education authorities appeared on 
the scene. 

There is, of course, in all this some 
danger of overlapping at the margins, and 
it cannot be said that this danger has been 
entirely avoided. Some universities may 
have expanded their programmes at the 
expense of quality; a body like the 
W.E. A., anxious to increase its influence 
and its funds, may be tempted to provide 
courses at a lower level for groups which 
could well have profited by university 
teaching; progressive L. E. A.’s may seek 
to expand higher liberal studies in their 
evening institutes; but this has not been a 
serious problem, and each of the organisa- 
tions concerned has in general found 
sufficient to occupy itself in its own spe- 
cial field, while cooperating with others 
in the common task. Moreover, the dan- 
ger of overlapping is mitigated by the 
existence of consultative machinery and 
by the close personal relations which exist 
between the leading personalities in each 
area. On the claim of some L. E. A.’s that 
it is now their function to provide non- 
vocational adult education below the uni- 
versity level, and that voluntary associa- 
tions should confine themselves to the 
recruitment of students, the Ashby Com- 
mittee has this to say: “We think that the 
proposed procedure (although similar to 
that already operating well in Kent) 
might in other regions weaken the volun- 
tary bodies and thereby weaken the spirit 
of freedom and voluntary effort which 


we consider essential to adult education: 
for classes would be ‘laid on’ like other 
public services and the student would 
become a passive recipient instead of an 
active participant.” 


SOME MISUNDERSTANDINGS 
AND MISCONCEPTIONS 
REMOVED 


The more limited use of the term “adult 
education” in England to describe that 
section of further education which is con- 
cerned with the liberal, non-vocational 
education of adults leads to frequent mis- 
understanding in accounts of the work 
by foreign observers accustomed to a 
different usage. Mr. Verner gives the fol- 
lowing definition: “Adult education em- 
braces all those forms of education which 
originated with, have evolved under, or 
are functionally and symbolically tied to 
the universities. Further education, on the 
other hand, includes all non-university 
related educational activities for adults.” ° 
In fact, the term “adult education” in- 
cludes many activities which are not re- 
lated to the universities; and the whole of 
these, together with the extramural pro- 
vision of the universities, are included 
within the wider term, “further educa- 
tion.” 

The misunderstanding becomes more 
serious when, as in the article mentioned, 
the relatively small sum paid in grants to 
responsible bodies for liberal adult educa- 
tion is taken to cover the whole service 
of adult and further education. Thus: 
“Monetary grants are made to ‘responsi- 
ble bodies’ (approved agencies) for adult 
and further education. . . . In 1945-46 the 
appropriation for this purpose was £ 140,- 
154 and by 1952-53 this had increased to 
£340,200.”" In fact, this sum applied 


* Ashby Report, p. 40. 
* Verner, op. cit., p. 431 
Ibid., p. 434. 
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only to adult education in the narrower 
sense. The Ministry grant to L. E. A.’s in 
respect of other further education was 
over £ 10,000,000 in 1952-53. 

It is obvious that the sum which the 
Minister proposed to cut was already 
quite inadequate for the full development 
of liberal adult education, and this view 
is implied in the Report of the Ashby 
Committee, although consideration of the 
total amount required was not within 
their terms of reference. They object to 
the “indiscriminate operation of the finan- 
cial restrictions”; they recommend “that 
the limits on the salaries of full-time tu- 
tors recognised for grant be removed” 
and “that the remuneration recognised 
for grant to part-time tutors should be 
raised above its present level.” They pro- 

a more flexible system of grants to 
responsible bodies, the allocation in each 
case to be made after considering the 
quality and standards of work being done 
by the responsible body and the needs of 
the area in which it operates. They also 
point to the adv vantage to all concerned if 

“there could be some assurance from the 
Ministry that its total allocation of grant 
for adult education would not suffer re- 
duction at short notice.” They go on to 
say: “We believe it to be broadly true 
that adult education students represent in 
relation to the community at large a social 
and intellectual asset the loss of which 
would be deplorable; and we put on 
record our hope that their genuine edu- 
cational needs will never go unfulfilled 
through lack of funds.” * All this from a 
body of influential people who them- 
selves had had no direct concern with 
this work must have brought cold com- 
fort to the Minister, thinking in terms of 
restriction; but perhaps that does not 
matter since, with the recent Cabinet 

* Ashby Report, p. 34. 
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changes, Miss Horsburgh is no longer 
Minister of Education. . 

Greater flexibility is linked by the 
Ashby Committee with a more discrimi- 
nating assessment of grants by the Min- 
istry of Education. There is some danger 
in this, especially since the Committee also 
suggests that “A case can be made for 
the view that some subjects are more 
relevant than others to the responsibilities 
of citizenship and that state-supported 
adult education should give preference to 
these subjects.” The universities would 
strongly resist any suggestion that the 
Ministry is the best judge either of the 
quality of their work or of the relative 
importance of different subjects. Teach- 
ing abom citizenship is not the only way 
of improving through education the qual- 
ity of citizenship. Adults must be free to 
choose the subjects they wish to study; 
and the universities must be free to offer 
any subject which falls properly within 
the university curriculum. Any studies 
which increase knowledge, which develop 
the powers of judgment, or which raise 
the level of aesthetic taste, are “relevant 
to the responsibilities of citizenship,” and 
it would be a bold official of any demo- 
cratic government who would presume to 
judge between them. Fortunately there 
is no evidence that the Ministry has either 
the means or the desire to accept this 
retrograde proposal. 

Of course it is the duty of any govern- 
ment to ensure that public money is prop- 
erly spent on the purpose for which it is 
allocated; but within that proper and 
necessary control, responsible bodies have 
hitherto been left largely free to exercise 
the academic responsibility which is 
proper to them, and Coolie Verner is 
misinformed when he says: “While the 
responsible bodies have experienced some 
success in softening such control, the 
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trend is to ever-increasing restrictions.” 
Exactly the opposite is true. Under the 
Adult Education, Regulations of 1938, 
each course was separately recognised by 
the Board of Education (as it then was) 
under definite requirements as to dura- 
tion, standard, attendances, written work, 
and so forth, and separate supporting 
documents were submitted in each case. 
Under the Further Education Grant 
Regulations of 1946, responsible bodies 
submit general programmes which are 
approved en bloc, and they enjoy much 
wider latitude in the types of courses 
within the programmes. 

There has been in recent years some 
controversy as to the form which univer- 
sity adult education should take. This is 
a controversy not, as Coolie Verner sug- 
gests, between the W. E. A. and the uni- 
versities, but between the director of 
extramural studies of one university 
(Leeds) and the rest of us. It revolves 
around the question whether university 
standards can be achieved for ordinary 
extramural students in less than the three 
years required in University Tutorial 
classes, and Professor Raybould has in- 
veighed against the more than propor- 
tionate increase in recent years in the 
number of shorter courses provided by 
universities. Space forbids an examination 
of the pros and cons of this argument. 
The Ashby Committee comes down on 
the side of flexibility: “Although we ap- 
preciate the traditional prestige and the 
real value of the longer courses and es- 
pecially of the three-year Tutorial class, 
we are impressed by the argument that 
the demands which they make may, for 
many present-day students, be unneces- 
sary or may be more than will be willingly 

Verner, op. cit. i 
unmoved, and our experience of state aid cer- 


tainly contains no “warning” for our American 
friends. 
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met. . . . From every point of view we 
think it undesirable that university par- 
ticipation in adult education should be 
restricted to the provision of three-year 
Tutorial and Sessional classes.” *° 

In fact, the controversy goes much 
deeper than the mere question of dura- 
tion or method. The three-year Univer- 
sity Tutorial class was devised in 1907 to 
meet the needs of working men who 
wanted to increase their knowledge and 
intellectual powers in order that they 
might gain a larger share in the respon- 
sibilities of democratic citizenship. Pro- 
fessor Raybould regards this as still the 
primary duty of’ the universities in their 
extramural work. Others take the view 
that conditions have changed drastically 
since that day; that the need for adult 
education as a “remedial” provision for 
the educationally underprivileged is pass- 
ing with a vast expansion of other edu- 
cational opportunities; and that, in these 
days of specialisation in higher education 
and in view of the growing complexity of 
our social arrangements, adult education 
is needed as a final and continuing stage 
of education for all, whatever their pre- 
vious education may have been, for the 
university graduate as well as for the 
working man with his different, perhaps 
broader, and certainly no less significant 
experience. 

This view of adult education frankly 
makes nonsense of Coolie Verner’s stric- 
tures on the English system of adult edu- 
cation because it does not provide instruc- 
tion leading to university degrees."* We 
should fight to the last ditch to prevent 
its being diverted to that purpose; to be 
tied to academic syllabuses designed to 
attract those who were merely seeking 
labels with a view to professional ad- 
vancement would change its character 

10 Ashby Report, p. 38. 

11 Verner, op. cit., p. 436. 
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and destroy its true purpose. When 
Verner refers to “the class distinction 
which marks the university educated” in 
this country and accuses the universities 
of perpetuating “the outmoded distinc- 
tions between those who are university- 
educated and those who have acquired 
learning through adult education,”’* it 
seems clear that he has not understood 
either the nature of the provision made 
for university education in this country 
or the purposes which English adult edu- 
cation is designed to serve. 

The Act of 1944 introduced secondary 
education for all. The number of full- 
time university students has more than 
doubled since the war; and a recent sur- 
vey has shown that 60 per cent of these 
students are drawn from working-class 
families, while 80 per cent of students are 
supported either in whole or in part by 
grants from the Ministry of Education or 
from Local Education Authorities. In 
these circumstances, class distinctions do 
net come into the picture. Further, for 
the adult who wants to work for a degree 
through part-time study, there are the 
external degrees of the University of 
London; and opportunities for obtaining 
the necessary help in preparation can be 
obtained in evening classes held in tech- 


12 [bid., p. 433- 


nical colleges and similar institutions 
and through excellent correspondence 
courses. All universities offer a mature 
matriculation which can be taken by 
adult students; and a number of English 
universities have arrangements under 
which selected students, working part- 
time under supervision, can proceed 
straight to a Master’s degree by research 
and submission of a thesis. All this is a dif- 
ferent field; and nobody here ever thinks 
of suggesting that the adult education 
movement should turn aside from its own 
special tasks to become an external agency 
for turning out more and more univer- 
sity graduates, even if that were possible 
under our existing university arrange- 
ments. 

This is not to say that adult education 
as we understand it is a closed enclave 
with no more territories to conquer. We 
are as yet only at the beginning of a 
realisation of its possible functions in a 
democratic state; and it is right that we 
should be forced to take stock from time 
to time in order that we may discover 
whether what it has to offer measures up 
to the changing needs of an expanding 
democratic civilisation. From this point 
of view, the challenge of the Ashby Com- 
mittee and even the misunderstandings of 
our friends are all to the good. 


} 
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WY: have seen how the purpose of 
religious education and worship 
in English schools is variously conceived. 
At the close of the second article of this 
series several views of this purpose were 
presented, ranging from a feeling that the 
schools’ function should be limited to the 
purveying of religious information to a 
belief that religious education should lead 
to definite Christian commitment. In this 
final article an attempt will be made to 
see the religious education endeavor 
through English eyes, to catch something 
of the native evaluation of this program. 
But inasmuch as any such appraisal can 
be understood only in relation to the ob- 
jectives held by the appraisers, a second 
and somewhat broader consideration of 
those purposes is required. 

It is possible to begin, at least, with a 
large measure of agreement as to what 
should be the fundamental nature of re- 
ligious education in England. Through- 
out the country there is probably very 
little disposition to reject the ideal implicit 
in this statement from an Anglican edu- 
cational leader: “There is no difference 

* This is the final article in a series ing 
out of the aurhor’s research as a Fulbright 
scholar in England in 1953-54. 


of opinion about the aim; all the Churches 
wish the national system of education to 
be Christian in spirit, atmosphere, and 
content.” It is clear that the idea of an 
educational enterprise divorced from the 
Christian tradition in England is unthink- 
able, that hardly anyone in England can 
picture a school from which either wor- 
ship or the study of religion is excluded. 
But does the insistence upon a Christian 
“spirit, atmosphere, and content” suffice 
to suggest the ultimate objectives or goals 
of an effort in religious education? It 
would appear not, for despite general ac- 
ceptance of this conception of the char- 
acter of religious instruction, there is con- 
siderable divergence of views as to its 
function. 

Almost everyone seems to agree that 
an “understanding” of the Christian faith 
is a primary educational objective. When 
“understanding” is defined as composed 
predominantly of information and knowl- 
edge, it is regarded by many as all that a 
school should be expected to undertake. 
Essentially, this is to be achieved by thor- 
ough instruction in the Bible, church his- 
tory, and the meaning of the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

A great many people, however, find this 
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a meager conception of religious “under- 
standing” and suggest that, so conceived, 
religion is no different from other school 
subjects. They insist that “understanding” 
here must involve an element of living as 
well as of learning: school children “shall 
participate in corporate worship so regu- 
larly and be taught the Christian faith 
and way of life so systematically and ade- 
quately that they will at least understand 
what Christianity means.” Moreover, this 
Christian experience is seen as essential to 
the realization of a democratic order, for 
it is held that only by virtue of the knowl- 
edge which such an experience brings is 
a man truly free in his choices. The 
school and the teacher, seen in this light, 
must “provide an opportunity for life in 
a Christian community [for otherwise] 
the child will not really have freedom of 
choice because he will not know what 
Christianity is, unless he comes from a 
Christian home.”* For some, this freedom 
is held to be attainable only through the 
medium of some particular denomina- 
tional orientation. (To this view we turn 
in the following paragraphs.) Others, 
however, are inclined to feel that one 
central facet of religious “understanding” 
for which schools must assume responsi- 
bility is toleration. The latter hold that, 
while the absence of a consistent doctrinal 
anchor may cause difficulties, there is 
much to be gained from diversity of 
opinion and emphasis even in the area of 
religion. The aim here is appreciation of 
and sympathy for other approaches, and 
this need not produce either unbelief or 
indifference, but rather “recognition of 
the truth that in matters of faith honest 
men may differ and wise men will agree 
to do so.””? 


1R. W. Stopford, Church, School, and Life; 
a Statement of the Attitude of the Christian 
Churches in Britain Towards Education To-day 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1949), p. 44. 


2James J. Robertson, “The Scottish Solu- 


Such views of the purpose of religious 
education in England are widely regarded 
as inadequate. They are found too shallow 
by some, too loose by others, too non- 
committal by a great many. These per- 
sons would hold that the welfare of each 
individual and that of the nation as a 
whole are dependent upon an underpin- 
ning of definite spiritual belief. The 1944 
Act was conceived and enacted, stated 
the Bishop of London, “to uphold the 
stability of the country,” an objective 
impossible of realization without an edu- 
cation “grounded in religion.” Further- 
more, it is advanced that the very heritage 
of freedom upon which Western civiliza- 
tion rests is itself dependent upon the 
maintenance of Christian faith. “Christian 
belief and practice are the only founda- 
tions upon which a true and enduring 
citizenship can be built.” So writes the 
Ministry of Education in a recent mono- 
graph discussing education for civic re- 
sponsibility. 

As we shall see, many find in the agreed 
syllabus approach an effective vehicle for 
the inculcation of the Christian beliefs 
deemed basic to English life. Few deny 
that Christian doctrine permeates these 
syllabi at all levels of instruction and that 
the central tenets of Christianity are not 
slighted. But still others maintain that the 
essential doctrine is unintelligible, or at 
least drastically diluted, if it is not rooted 
in one or another denominational posi- 
tion. Each school, or the religious instruc- 
tion therein, must be linked with a specific 
church in order that the full spiritual 
reality of the Christian faith may be dra- 
matically demonstrated to students. More- 
over, as many insist, if the school is to be, 
in the much-used phrase, “a worshipping 
community,” it is anomalous if not per- 


tion,” in Nicholas Hans and J. A. Lauwerys 
(eds.), The Year Book of Education, 1951 
(London: Evans Brothers, Ltd., 1951), p. 339- 
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haps dangerous to conceive of this wholly 
without regard for sectarian connections. 

It is not far from this, finally, to the 
position that the end purpose of religious 
education should be definite religious 
commitment on the part of the student. 
This is, of course, the basis of the Roman 
Catholic stand and the whole direction 
of Catholic education, religious and other, 
is toward the establishment or the rein- 
forcement of commitment to the Catholic 
way. A significant number of Protestant 
churchmen, particularly men of Anglican 
persuasion, appear to hold similar views. 
This seems unquestionably implicit in the 
call of the Archbishop of York for “the 
conversion of England,” with schools as 
well as churches in the forefront of an 
evangelical endeavor.’ Such sentiments 
are made altogether explicit in, for ex- 
ample, the Agreed Syllabus on Religious 
Instruction of the Liverpool Education 
Authority, which states in its introduc- 
tion: 


The school is a community in which the 
life and teaching should be integrated 
around the central core of a vital faith. That 
faith we believe to be the Christian religion 
which proclaims, to a world of chaos and 
frustration, that God has a purpose for His 
whole creation and for every man in it. The 
Founder of the Christian Faith made the 
specific claim “I am come that they might 
have life and that they might have it more 
abundantly,” and we believe that in Christ 
we have access to a moral and spiritual 
power by which men may live a full, rich 
personal life of a new quality. In calling .us 
to an eternal destiny, God also calls us to be 
fellow-workers with Him in the re-fashion- 
ing of human society in accordance with 
that purpose now revealed in Jesus Christ. 

eligious Education is a wider task ex- 
tending far beyond the syllabus or the time- 
table. The aim throughout must be to lead 
children to experience of God, His Church 


* Cyril Garbett, The Church of England To- 
day (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1953), 
pp. 66ff. 


and His World, an experience based on 
worship, fellowship and service. The wider 
responsibility rests upon the home, the 
Church and the community as a whole. 

To this end we consider that teachers of 
Religious Instruction in Schools should be 
willing and competent to undertake the re- 
sponsibility, and that parents should co- 
operate with the School by ensuring that 
their children enter into active membership 
of a Christian Communion. Only in this 
way can the knowledge and values learnt in 
the school be transformed into action in the 
home and society. (My italics) 

The diversity of views here made mani- 
fest is further complicated when con- 
sideration is given to the matter of pur- 
pose at various age or grade levels. While 
difference of opinion as to the basic ob- 
jectives of religious education is unde- 
niable and, indeed, hardly unexpected, it 
is perhaps surprising to find that concep- 
tions of purpose may change markedly as 
one climbs the school ladder. I|lustrative 
of this phenomenon is a recent series of 
statements dealing with religious instruc- 
tion in the primary, secondary modern, 
and grammar schools.* The discussion of 
the function of religious education at the 
primary level indicates that here the aim 
is to develop in children the desire to live 
a Christian life. As his capacities and in- 
sights will allow, the primary school pupil 
is to be brought to see “that all life is 
worship.” The tone is clearly different, 
as the purpose for religious education in a 
secondary modern school is suggested. 


*““Here the chief concern is to make the 


Bible relevant to the lives of adolescents, 
to set the Christian message in terms 
which that age group will find meaning- 
ful. But “whether the boys and girls that 

4M. E. Aspinall, A. E. White, and J. B. 


Bradbury, “The Teaching of Religious Knowl- 
edge: in the Prim hool, the Secondary 


Modern School, and the Grammar School,” 
Journal of the Institute of Education of Dur- 
ham University, 1V, No. 21: 13-17, January, 
1953- 
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we teach come to feel the reality of the 
living Jesus is not a matter for which we 
are responsible. . . .” The concern of the 
grammar schoo! is here presented funda- 
mentally in terms of the development of 
well-rounded persons. The emphasis is 
clearly upon acquaintance with and un- 
derstanding of those “facts which may 
assist the development of the spiritual side 
of his [a student’s] nature.” It is curious, 
and perhaps significant, that, in this pres- 
entation, increasing maturity and more 
detailed study appear to be accompanied 
by decreasing stress upon belief and com- 
mitment. Suffice it to say, at any rate, 
that in England today views of the ob- 
jectives of religious education reflect 
some ambivalence, considerable uncer- 
tainty, and widespread lack of agreement, 
despite the unquestioning acceptance of a 
Christian foundation for all education. 


THE CRITERIA EMPLOYED 


These articles were prefaced by recog- 
nition of the fact that any attempt to 
evaluate the English religious education 
program might justifiably be regarded as 

remature. Many Englishmen, in and out 
of the field of religious education, hold 
this view and insist that only history can 
truly judge the efficacy, the worth-while- 
ness of this effort. It is undeniable that the 
assessment of history is the judgment that 
counts, yet any such verdict is, after all, 
merely the outcome of a succession of 
events conditioned by decisions which 
society is constantly compelled to make. 
We are not, therefore, out of bounds 
when we presume to take stock of and 
assess a situation. Furthermore, as was 
noted earlier, the religious education pro- 
gram in England is based upon principles 
and traditions of considerable age, even 
though the specifics of the current ar- 
rangements date only from 1944. Thus 
the matter under review is not new. 


More tenable, and perhaps more ger- 
mane to our concerns here, is the objec- 
tion that any assessment of this endeavor 
runs afoul of the fact that the impact of 
religious instruction is not susceptible of 
isolated examination. Whatever effects 
may be attributed to the religious educa- 
tion program must inevitably be the re- 
sult of a complex of influences—to single 
out religious instruction, it is argued, is 
not only fallacious but impossible. That 
this contention carries considerable va- 
lidity is undeniable and yet, inevitably 
and necessarily, the appraisal will be 
made, is being made. Teachers, church- 
men, and interested lay leaders are con- 
stantly scrutinizing this program; inquir- 
ing into its strength, its functionality, its 
value.® For the American student of this 
question, their answers are significant and 
revealing. 

Before turning to the specific judg- 
ments of various groups it is necessary to 
establish the criteria by which English- 
men are evaluating the program. Of 
course the purposes themselves give some 
indication of the yardsticks to be applied 
in this assessment. But rather more ex- 
plicit standards seem to have been intro- 
duced, the meeting of which may actually 
contribute to the fulfillment of several 
purposes, It is useful to cite these criteria 
in what might be called their order of 
tangibility, moving from most to least, 
for clearly they vary significantly in the 
ease and exactness with which they can 
be applied. 

Probably few would deny that the 
most easily applied criterion, and the one 

5 The most recent and certainly the most 
comprehensive of these analyses has just been 
released, under the auspices of the Institute of 
Christian Education. Religious Education in 
Schools: the Report of an Inquiry made by the 
Research Committee of the Institute of Chris- 
tian Education into the working of the 1944 


Education Act (London: National Society, 
S.P.C.K.), 1954. 
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for which exact measures are most readily 
obtainable, is that of the coverage of par- 
ticular informational materials. Protes- 
tants of all wings appear to be satisfied 
that the basis of Christian knowledge lies 
in a general familiarity with the Bible 
and “so much Christian doctrine as is 
common to all the Christian Churches, 
which means, in effect, the substance of 
the Apostles’ Creed.” This concept of 
Christian knowledge and its function in 
England is illuminated as the British 
Council of Churches explains the role of 
Christian broadcasting. The statement is 
equally appropriate in defining a respon- 
sibility of religious instruction in the 
schools, and as such can serve as a valu- 
able summary of this criterion of Chris- 
tian knowledge. 


But has religious broadcasting [read “reli- 
ious education”] any value if as so often 
appens, the listener is not te ge or 

brought into the Church? Surely, it has 

much value. It keeps the mass of people 
aware of some outline of the Christian gos- 
pel, and its significance for the contemporary 
world, and provides them with some Chris- 
tian The year’s broadcasting re- 
minds them of the great festivals of the 

Christian year, and that alone recalls the 

Christian faith to many in danger of for- 

getting it completely.° 

A widely held view is that the effec- 
tiveness of religious education can be 
judged, ultimately, only in terms of the 
active affiliation of young men and women 
with churches. Leaders in all denomina- 
tions, Roman Catholic as well as Protes- 
tant, see in regularity of church attend- 
ance and faithful observance of church 
functions the external evidences of the 
internal influence of the religious educa- 
tion endeavor. Granted that such activity 
may be impelled in part by other forces, 

*British Council of Churches, Coristianity 
and Broadcasting (London: SCM Press, 1950), 
33- 


there is nevertheless a strong disposition 
to regard church membership as the cul- 
minating objective for all the schools’ 
efforts in religious instruction and wor- 
ship. Thus, the Council for Education of 
the Church of England cites with ap- 
proval this passage from one agreed sylla- 
bus: “It is hoped that the atmosphere of 
school worship and the new approach to 
religious instruction will increasingly lead 
people to become and remain full mem- 
bers of a worshipping community outside 
the school. If it does not, we should judge 
that as religious education it failed.” 

For some, the only valid measure, at 
least at this time, is to be found in an as- 
sessment of the status of religious educa- 
tion as a school function. They argue 
that the nature of the religious settlement 
in the 1944 Act, and especially the com- 
pulsory clauses, were largely the result of 
previous abuses in the conduct of reli- 
gious instruction. Their judgment of the 
program would therefore turn upon such 
matters as the qualifications of teachers 
of Scripture, the number of persons pre- 
paring specifically to teach religion, the 
character of student response to this in- 
struction, and the like. 

One of the most commonly advanced, 
yet somewhat less exactly applicable, cri- 
teria is that of the influence of religious 
instruction and worship upon the life of 
the school. It is widely believed that these 
activities will inevitably spill over into the 
general operations of the school, setting 
the tone of student behavior, pervasively 
upgrading the general spirit of school 
life. It is this conviction which led the 
authors of the Cambridgeshire Agreed 
Syllabus to maintain that “If religious 
education is to be given in a school, it 
can be given only through the life and 
learning of that school as a whole. . .. The 
school should be a microcosm of the 
world, little, but nevertheless made up of 
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real contacts with others, which affords 
a stage where the actions of religion can 
be learnt and practiced.” Religious edu- 
cation, then, must be regarded as the re- 
sponsibility, not of a few classes in Scrip- 
ture, but of the entire school. By the same 
token, the religious instruction must be 
such as to permeate and infuse everything 
that a school does. 

Many tend to the view that the only 
valid gauge of the merits of religious 
education must be sought in the lives of 
the adult products of the program. Any 
system of education, the Cambridgeshire 
syllabus suggests, ultimately “must be 
judged by the lives led by those who have 
come under its influence.” Those of this 
mind would contend that a judgment 
based solely on information is relatively 
inconsequential, that to relate the reli- 
gious instruction and worship to subse- 
quent church membership is of doubtful 
validity as a measure of that instruction, 
and that to base the evaluation primarily 
upon the character of life in school is too 
narrow. It is in the resultant works, the 
wisdom brought to questions of public 
policy, and the sense of social obligation 
that the real effects of religion in schools 
are to be discovered. This criterion finds 
; expression in a Ministry of Education dis- 
cussion of education for citizenship. 


If this interpretation is skillfully and sym- 
pathetically done, by those with both the 
faith and knowledge to do it, religious teach- 
ing will contribute to education an emphasis 
on conscience, individual responsibility and 
service to others which is peculiarly its own, 
beyond the power of any other subject.’ 


Finally, it is frequently suggested that 
an even more basic, though still more in- 
tangible, standard should be set. This is 


7 Ministry of Education, Citizens Growing 
Up—at Home, in School, and After. Ministry 
of Education Pamphlet #6 (London: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1949), p. 37. 
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perhaps best expressed, in Professor Basil 
Yeaxlee’s phrase, as an “improved moral 
climate” for the nation as a whole. No 
doubt this is implicit and unmistakably 
to be assumed as running through the 
preceding suggestions. And yet none of 
these has explicitly maintained that the 
outcome of religious education ought to 
be new and improved attitudes toward 
life. Perhaps the advocates of this view 
are proposing a “third dimension” for 
measuring the effectiveness of religious 
education. They appear convinced, on 
the one hand, of the inadequacy as a 
criterion of pure religious knowledge 
analogous to: what is expected from the 
study of history. On the other hand, to 
expect fundamental changes of behavior 
—for example, a decided lessening of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency—is in 
their view unsound, for the roots of such 
matters lie far deeper than any particular 
instructional effort can reach. Rather, 
there is suggested a middle target, more 
modest than the latter, more substantial 
though less easily assayed than the for- 
mer: the extent to which religious in- 
struction contributes to the opening up 
of new perspectives, the possibility of 
forming new and presumably improved 
attitudes, the building of a sounder’ phi- 
losophy of life. Admittedly it is much 
more difficult and unsatisfactory to meas- 
ure by such a criterion, but its proponents 
feel that here only lies the essential raison 
d@’étre of any endeavor in the field of re- 
ligious education.* 


THE JUDGMENTS 
It is impossible in this writing to pre- 
sent an adequately detailed examination 
and analysis of English opinions regard- 
*I am indebted for this expression of the 
function of religious education to Professor 
Harold Shearman, a member of the faculty of 


the University of London and of the Education 
Committee of the London County Council. 
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ing the religious education program and 
the current arrangements for church-state 
relations in education. Much could be 
gained from a rigorous investigation of 
the comparative assessments of theologi- 
ans of various denominations, of teachers 
and administrators in various types and 
levels of schools, of recent secondary 
school graduates, and the like. Here we 
must limit ourselves to a brief description, 
basically reportorial in character, of how 
certain of the groups most closely in- 
volved in the religious education effort 
currently rate its effectiveness and of their 
attitudes toward the 1944 compromise. 
There follow, then, summary discussions 
of the evaluations of schoolmen and stu- 
dents of education, churchmen, and school 
children. 

Educationists. Like the nation gener- 
ally, few teachers or educationists have 
ever conceived of education without re- 
ligion. While teachers, both individually 
and chrough their organizations, have 
questioned the dua! system and state sub- 
sidy of denominational instruction—and 
many continue to question such policies 
—they appear on the whole quite satis- 
fied with the working out of the 1944 
settlement as it governs religious educa- 
tion. There can be little doubt that in re- 
cent years teachers have grown in their 
appreciation of the place of religious in- 
struction in school life, that the sym- 
pathy and sincerity with which religion 
is today being presented in the schools 
of England reflect a marked change. It 
seems quite clear that religious education 
now holds a much enhanced professional 

ition as a result of the provisions of 
the Butler Act. The vast majority of 
school people would agree that the 
schools are carrying out their responsi- 
bilities in this area satisfactorily. 

Educationists find weaknesses or in- 
adequacies not so much in the basic 
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principles of the compromise as in cer- 
tain aspects of its application. There are 
those who continue to question the ele- 
ment of compulsion in the program, be- 
lieving that a statutory requirement is in- 
herently nor the best way of achieving 
a high standard of religious instruction 
and that head teachers may become sub- 
ject to a kind of religious test by virtue 
of the required worship service. The 
eminent educational publicist, H. C. 
Dent, for example, vigorously proclaims 
his “uncompromising antagonism to the 
idea of compulsory religious worship or 
instruction and my complete disbelief in 
its efficacy.” With particular reference 
to the record of denominational boarding 
schools, but with the present regulations 
for state schools in mind, he writes that 
“in the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary I would hazard the opinion that 
[compulsory chapel] has . . . done more 
to kill the spirit of religion in boys—I do 
not know about girls—than any other 
single element of boarding school life. . . . 
[the] chapel so rarely leads children to 
lasting and unshakable religious belief, 
and so frequently robs them of any be- 
lief whatever.” ® 

There is also considerable debate as to 
the appropriateness of inspection of re- 
ligious instruction and worship, as explic- 
itly provided by the Act of 1944. There 
is widespread feeling that the status of 
religious education is advanced by the 
Scripture teacher’s knowledge that his 
work, like that of any other teacher, is 
to be inspected. Many insist, however, 
that religion is not susceptible to the kind 
of inspection usually applied, that it is 
unwise to grant that any individual reaily 
possesses valid bases for such inspection, 


*H. C. Dent, Secondary Education for All: 
Origins and Development in England (Lon- 
don: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1949), pp. 213 
and 173. 
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and that the potency or “life” of religious 
instruction is diminished if an inspection 
looms in the background. Almost identi- 
cal arguments are advanced regarding the 
wisdom of employing external examina- 
tions in religion. 

More significant are the teachers’ eval- 
uations of actual course content. Again 
it is justifiable to report general satisfac- 
tion with the course outlines, themes, and 
approaches suggested by the various 
agreed syllabi. Many teachers, however, 
are among those who applaud the trend 
in religious education from stress upon 
knowledge to emphasis upon doctrine 
and belief. These insist that such a shift 
must of necessity occasion reorientations 
of agreed syllabus instruction, in the di- 
rection of greater specificity and, ulti- 
mately, increased denominationalism. Al- 
ready it is felt in some quarters that the 
looseness and complexity of many syllabi 
go beyond the capacities of the ordinary 
teacher and the average student. More 
definite doctrinal instruction, with less 
concern for scriptural subtleties, appears 
to be called for here. On the other hand, 
it may be that as larger numbers of 
highly qualified teachers of religion be- 
come available, an opposite dissatisfac- 
tion may manifest itself. There are indi- 
cations of some restlessness among teach- 
ers, regarding both the contents of the 
agreed syllabi and the adequacy of the 
demonstration that religious instruction 
is relevant to the real-life concerns of 
children. There has been criticism of the 
mechanical, restrictive, unimaginative ap- 
proach which characterizes some syllabi 
and some teaching. Questions are raised 
as to the wisdom of basing religious in- 
struction almost exclusively upon the 
Bible. “Is it not abundantly clear to the 
unprejudiced mind that the writers of 
much of this work were less inspired by 
God than many writers of the present 


and the immediate past?”'® These de- 
mands among teachers—for more doc- 
trine and for less, for more direction and 
for less—suggest issues which, while pres- 
ently marginal, may become central. 

In concluding this discussion of the 
evaluations of religion in schools by the 
teaching profession, a basic attitudinal 
change should be noted. Before the war, 
most teachers appear to have been dis- 
interested in religion, while a great 
many were actively antireligious. We 
have seen something of the impact of this 
situation upon religious instruction in 
prewar schools, Today, however, there 
is general agreement within the profes- 
sion that religion must play a central role 
in the educational process, though teach- 
ers have not at all clearly defined just 
what that role should be. A postwar 
(1947) public opinion survey—a limited 
but valid sampling—indicated that only 
10 per cent of teachers in all types of 
schools favored the exclusion of religious 
instruction." There appears to be some 
difference of opinion as to just how en- 
thusiastically teachers participate in in- 
struction and worship programs, one 
metropolitan LEA reports “no antipathy” 
toward religious instruction on the part 
of its staff; another, while it senses no 
objections, feels that teachers take Scrip- 
ture simply as part of their jobs rather 
than out of eager desire. Nevertheless, 
hostility is altogether absent and in many 
instances deep dedication is to be found. 

10 P, T. Freeman, Christianity and Boys (Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1944), p. 22. Written by a 
mere school headmaster, this is a wise and 
orceful presentation of certain nts 
against conventional formalized religious in- 
struction. 

11 This survey also reported that 70 per cent 
of teachers polled disapproved of denomina- 
tional instruction in state-aided schools. See 
Mass Observation, Puzzled People; a Study in 
Popular Attitudes to Religion, Ethics, Progress, 


and Politics in a London Borough (London: 
Gollancz, 1947), pp. 85-86. 
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Churchmen. It is incredibly difficult 
to generalize about the attitudes of the- 
ologians toward the present status of 
church-state-school relations in England. 
One cannot even generalize about the 
sentiments of the major religious groups, 
for, excepting only the Roman Catholics, 
opinion is anything but unified. We are 
here dealing, after all, with a Church of 
England which, while established, has 
deliberately and officially attempted to 
accommodate itself to a very wide range 
of viewpoints, with nonconformity which 
almost by definition is variant, and with 


other less central Christian and non- ' 


Christian groups. There are a few points 
at which all, or nearly all, shades of 
opinion seem to come together. As we 
have been forced repeatedly to note, 
there is no disagreement whatever as 
to the rightness of religious instruction 
and worship in schools. Churchmen ap- 
pear to show far less concern over the 
matter of compulsion than do the teach- 
ers; general absence of mention suggests 
tacit approval. Clerics of all groups ap- 
plaud the conscience clause and appear 
satisfied that the rights of minorities are 
effectively safeguarded. In none of the 
major Christian church groups is there 
much support for the study of compara- 
tive religions, though some agreed syl- 
labi suggest such study as an appropriate 
Sixth Form possibility. Presentation of a 
variety of religious orientations is not 
seen to be a “live option” in England to- 
day; the real alternatives are held to 
be Christianity and scientific-humanism. 
Lastly, there is general agreement that 
the relevance of religious education to 
the needs of modern life has not, on the 
whole, been adequately demonstrated. 
Beyond this it is unsafe to venture in 
quest of interdenominational unity of 
opinion. 

Because of its uniqueness and its sepa- 
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rateness, let us examine first the essentials 
of the Roman Catholic appraisal of pres- 
ent arrangements. Identities with Prot- 
estant sentiment will become evident as 
we subsequently sample Anglican and 
Free Church opinion. It is perhaps useful 
to note Dennis Brogan’s judgment that 
the status of Catholics in English intel- 
lectual life is far higher than in the 
United States. “Catholic ideas have more 
prestige than they have in America... . 
And more is known of the Catholic at- 
titude.” Here is one clue to the general 
acceptance of the special position af- 
forded to the Catholic educational effort 
by the Act of 1944. 

The educational independence for 
which the Roman Catholic church fights 
so vigorously is essentially the right to 
control who shall teach in its schools. If 
a guarantee can be obtained from the 
government that this prerogative will 
remain sacrosanct, then, for the Catholic, 
nothing else really matters except that he 
receive what he regards as “equal” treat- 
ment. Thus, since Roman Catholic au- 
thorities are today in complete charge 
of their religious instruction program, 
both as to content and teaching staff, 
Catholic assessments of the 1944 arrange- 
ments revolve almost exclusively around 
financial and administrative considera- 
tions. 

Because in their view the Butler Act 
did not provide them “equal” treatment, 
Catholics regard that settlement as tem- 
porary. The official Roman Catholic 
position is that that church did not enter 
into any “agreement” but simply ac- 
cepted the compromise as the best terms 
obtainable at that time. In substance, the 
Roman Catholic church maintains, de- 
spite the fact that the state supplies over 
go per cent of the costs of operating and 
maintaining Catholic schools, that the 
burden of support left to Catholics is in- 
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tolerable. The church argues that public 
money ought to be spent equally on 
those children receiving denominational 
instruction and those receiving agreed 
syllabus instruction, that otherwise the 
school wishing to offer denominational 
religious instruction is penalized. The at- 
titude of the Roman Catholic church to- 
ward the 1944 settlement is, therefore, 
one of dissatisfaction—the arrangements 
moved in the right direction but by no 
means far enough. “All we ask is that an 
English Catholic minority may, under 
the same powerful protection, be enabled 
with freedom of conscience to enjoy, as 
the equals of their fellow countrymen, 
the full measure of educational reform.” 
English Catholics point toward and agi- 
tate for the application of the “Scottish 
solution” whereby the State (as in Scot- 
land) undertakes to erect, operate, and 
maintain all schools, including the de- 
nominational, entirely from public funds, 
while the churches retain essential con- 
trols over their own schools. 

In one other significant respect, Catho- 
lics find the provisions of 1944 unsatis- 
factory. Too frequently, they contend, 
the LEA is permitted to discriminate 
against the voluntary (Roman Catholic 
or Anglican) school. We noted earlier 
the possibility of controversy over inter- 
pretations of what the LEA may “reason- 
ably” be expected to pay to provide spe- 
cial arrangements for sectarian instruc- 
tion. There are also, apparently, oc- 
casions on which LEA’s, receiving school 
money from the national Treasury, tend 
to spend first on the county schools, fore- 


12 Terence Quirk, The Education Acts of 1944, 


1946, and 1948 and Voluntary (Catholic) 
Schools (Hoylake: Cheshire, Quirk), n.d., 
pp. 20-21. This is a detailed presentation 
of the Roman Catholic interpretation of the 
legal technicalities of the operative education 
acts. See also The Case for Catholic Schools 
(London: The Catholic Education Council for 
England and Wales, 1951). 


ing church schools to be content with 
what remains. Catholics generally seem 
to feel that the relationships between 
LEA’s and voluntary schools, while 
vastly better than they were before 1944, 
are by no means as harmonious as they 
ought to be, and that the Act left too 
many administrative loopholes encour- 
aging less favored treatment for volun- 
tary schools. 

One cannot state a “Protestant posi- 
tion” to juxtapose with the Roman 
Catholic stand just described. There is, 
rather, a spectrum of sentiment ranging 
from Anglican views indistinguishable 
from those held by Catholics to the ex- 
treme Free Church feeling that eventu- 
ally the-dual system must go. Anglicans 
and Free Churchmen appear to regard 
the Butler arrangement as a workable 
though precarious settlement. “The com- 
promise [Bishop Leeson has written] was 
accepted by all parties concerned; not 
without hesitation, for all had to sacri- 
fice something; and so carefully balanced 
is the compromise that its terms were 
accepted by Parliament practically as 
they stood, for everybody realised that 
a modification at one point might upset 
the whole structure.” 

Anglican leaders expect that ultimately 
all, or very nearly all, the expenses of 
church school maintenance and opera- 
tion must be borne by the State. Some 
feel that the churches should never ac- 
cept total State support, but that token 
contributions in their own behalf would 
help to justify a continued independence. 
Other Anglicans, however, join the 
Catholics in looking toward the day 
when a successor to the 1944 Act will 
provide for church schools entirely sup- 
ported by the State. Free Churchmen 
generally take the position that the But- 
ler settlement, if not final, is certainly 
likely to stand for a long time. Some ap- 
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plaud the compromise as inherently 
sound; a rather larger number begrudg- 
ingly accept it as inevitable but insist 
that the Free Churches can concede no 
more. Present provisions, they contend, 
represent the absolute limit of State sup- 
port for denominational schools which 
the Free Churches can condone. Believ- 
ing that the dual system is essentially 
wasteful and inefficient, and that the 
country needs a truly national system of 
education, and holding further that 
agreed syllabus religious instruction has 
clearly proved itself, most Free Church- 
men appear unquestionably prepared to 
resist any further attempts to increase 
State support of church schools. 

Just as Anglicans tend to look forward 
to increased State support of church 
schools, so too they generally favor a 
more energetic denominationalism in 
regular religious instruction. While quite 
prepared to concede that the agreed syl- 
labus approach does “ample justice to 
most of the central dogmas of the faith,” 
many Church of England leaders are yet 
led to insist that religious education 
should mean more than this. Again shar- 
ing with the Roman Catholic church the 
belief that only denominational teach- 
ing in a denominational atmosphere will 
lead children to membership in a wor- 
shiping community, such Anglicans— 
particularly those of Anglo-Catholic per- 
suasion—find the agreed syllabi quite 
without authority. Leeson tellingly states 
their case: 


To them the inter-de’ .ominationalism of the 
— syllabus is simply another species of 

enominationalism patented by Act of Par- 
liament; and those who teach, not neces- 
sarily themselves members of any Church 
or even Christians, are, as it were, priests 
of another order, teaching a faith that has 
no authority whatever except that of the 
rey 4 other council that prescribes it. 
cool agreed syllabus] does not go far 


a. and who gave the Ministry or the 
Local Education Authority or any of these 


committees the right to prescribe an in- 
terpretation of the faith? ' 

The Archbishop of York finds the pres- 
ent situation increasingly discriminatory. 


“Anglicans and Roman Catholics . . . suf- 


fer from a sense of grievance in that they 
have to pay for the upkeep of schools in 
which the religion taught is satisfactory 
to the Nonconformists and not to them- 
selves.”** There appears to be a segment, 
at least, of Free Church opinion which is 
not unsympathetic with the logic of this 
position. This group seems to have shed 
all its former antagonism toward estab- 
lishment and appears to be convinced 
that, for these times at least, a state 
church is probably desirable. Such tend 
also to find justification for the claims 
of the denominationalists. 

Most Free Churchmen, however, are 
convinced of the soundness of the agreed 
syllabus approach and maintain that it 
has proved a most effective educational 
mechanism. Some even expect it to re- 
place all Church of England denomina- 
tional instruction, leading to the disap- 
pearance (except for Catholic schools) 
of the dual system. This view is echoed 
by an indeterminate proportion of An- 
glicans who would tend to hold, with 
the late Hensley Henson, sometime 
Bishop of Durham, that denominational- 
ism—and especially popular concern for 
denominationalism—has been vastly over- 
emphasized. 


The denominationalism of the English peo- 

e is more formidable in appearance than 
in reality. . . . [and there is] no religious 
difficulty within the schools. This is the 
natural consequence of the fact/that there 


18 mente Leeson, Christian Education (Lon- 
don: gmans, Green & Co., 1947), p. 150. 

14 Cyril Garbett, Church and State in Eng- 
land (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1950), 
pp. 107-8. 
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is no religious difficulry among the nts 
of the children who use the schools. The 
protagonists of denominational teaching in 
the State schools are certainly earnest and 
estimable men, and include in their number 
many whose disinterested concern for sound 
education cannot be disputed, but they do 
not express the mind of that section of the 
og which is directly interested in the 

te schools. Religious education in the 
State schools, if it is to continue, must be 
undenominational in character and taught 
by the regular staff of the school.” 


Certain other judgments suggest further 
aspects of the Protestant appraisal of the 
1944 settlement. Noting that on the aver- 
age a child receives no more than three 
and one-half hours of religious instruc- 
tion and worship per week, many clergy- 
men find present provisions inadequate. 
Free Churchmen insist that there are still 
too many “single school areas” in which, 
regardless of the character of the popula- 
tion, the only school is Anglican. The 
1944 Act, say many representatives of 
Free Church opinion, does little to miti- 
gate the privileged position of the 
Church of England. Such special status 
(especially in rural areas) encourages in- 
stallation of the vicar as chairman of the 
school governors and unquestionably 
promotes the use of the school for 
Anglican propaganda. Some members of 
both groups express doubts as to the 
future of the “controlled” schools: many 
Anglicans feel that such a school is too 
restricted in the performance of its re- 
ligious educational function; some Free 
Churchmen wonder how long the State 
can provide total support and yet allow 
a church to dictate the denominational 
affiliations of the headmasters and Scrip- 
ture teachers of such schools. 

In sum, clerical appraisals of the pres- 
ent church-state-school arrangements are 

18 Hensley Henson, The Church of Eng- 
land (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1939), Pp- 198-99. 


most diverse, but perhaps it is legitimate 
to offer a pair of modest generalizations. 
Catholics, and many Anglicans, are pri- 
marily concerned to broaden the base of 
State support for church schools and 
sectarian instruction. Most Free Church- 
men are satisfied with agreed syllabus in- 
struction and reject proposals of further 
public subsidy to denominational educa- 
tion. 

School children. \t will be “painful to 
many to abandon the ‘traditional, ortho- 
dox’ views of all of these matters. But it 
will have to be done, sooner or later, and 
the sooner the better. We shall not ‘lose’ 
our pupils by presenting the new out- 
look, for we haven’t got them.”'* Thus 
does a prominent grammar school head- 
master suggest that the present program 
of religious education is failing to appeal 
to children and youth. 

Few data are available to indicate the 
nature of student appraisals of the religious 
education program, nor is it possible with 
any assurance to reach conclusions as to 
the impact of the 1944 provisions upon 
student attitudes. One cannot be certain 
that, insofar as the children themselves 
are concerned, the situation has changed 
materially since 1944. As with all other 
groups, students cannot conceive of a 
school without religious instruction nor 
does there appear any urge on their part 
to eliminate it. However, many authori- 
ties, both schoolmen and churchmen, feel 
that frequently, if not regularly, children 
tend to look upon religion or Scripture 
as an “extra” in the school schedule. For 
a great many pupils the religious instruc- 
tion seems not yet to have attained a status 
equal to that of history or mathematics. 
Teachers widely report that the interest 
in and enthusiasm for religion in school 
declines as the student grows older. This 
is hardly surprising, especially when we 

16 Freeman, op. cit., p. 41. 
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remember the general restlessness of ado- 
lescents, Students themselves suggest an- 
other reason, however. Often they find 
that, taken as a whole, religious education 
is SO repetitious as to become stiflingly 
monotonous and uninspiring. They feel 
that the same Biblical stories and history 
are presented, granted at different levels 
of intensity, so often that by the time of 
departure from secondary school the sub- 
ject has lost all life for them. Frequently 
students report that at the upper levels, 
the treatment, while perhaps couched in 
more adult language, is essentially the 
same as it was in the primary grades; they 
find too little opportunity, as they mature, 


to analyze, question, philosophize, per- 


haps even reject.’ 

Again, students suggest that the teach- 
ing of religion fails because of its irrele- 
vance to their own lives. Recently, under 
the auspices of the University of Leeds 
Institute of Education, an examination 
in general religious information was given 
to 1,000 students sixteen to nineteen years 
of age. The results gave clear indication 
that the secondary school teaching in 
religion simply was not getting across. 
On a similar examination, taken by a 
group of 300 grammar school graduates 
in teachers colleges, the average score 
attained in Biblical knowledge was 45. 
There seems small room for doubt that 
such a record is attributable, at least in 
part, to the fact that “the religious in- 
struction they had received in school 
meant absolutely nothing to them in terms 
of personal and spiritual experience.” 

Similar appraisals are suggested as the 
place of religion in the various school- 
leaving examinations is considered. These 

17 These observations are based upon a num- 
ber of visits by the writer to primary and 
secondary schools where classes in religion were 
observed, Scripture teachers interviewed, and 


some discussions with students were held, es- 
pecially at the Fifth and Sixth Form levels. 
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examinations, administered by various 
outside academic bodies, are given to stu- 
dents as they conclude their grammar 
school (that is, secondary classical-aca- 
demic) studies. These examinations are 
offered at the “Advanced” level for those 
who have finished a Sixth Form course 
and are hoping to attend college or uni- 
versity, at the “Ordinary” level for all 
others. Students select the subjects or 
fields in which they wish to be examined; 
prospective college or university entrants 
tend to sit examinations in several fields 
( occasionally as many as seven or eight), 
while at the Ordinary level a student may 
elect to take only one. It is revealing to 
note the relative place of religion in these 
selections. Canon Stopford reports as fol- 
lows for grammar school students taking 
the examinations at Ordinary level in 
1952: Scripture, 23,150; History, 69,160; 
French, 89,024. At Advanced level, while 
only 602 chose to be examined in Scrip- 
ture, 9,299 selected history and 11,658 
chose physics.’* The records of the school 
examinations office of the University of 
London indicate that in 1953, under its 
auspices, some 42,000 students elected to 
be examined at Ordinary level in English, 
history, and a foreign language; the fig- 
ure for that year in Religious Knowledge 
was 2,890. An examining body in the 
north of England reports that between 
1950 and 1953 the total number of its 
examinees increased by over 30 per cent, 
but the number of those who chose to 
be examined in religion fell by nearly 
25 per cent. 

School children do not question the 
place of religion in the curriculum nor 
do they appear to resent the element of 

**R. W. Stopford, “Religious Education in 
Schools.” Pog address given before the Seventh 
‘Annua! Conference of the National Associa- 
tion of Divisional Executives for Education. 


Published by the Association in the Conference 
Report, 1953, p. 60. 
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compulsion. It is not peculiar to religion 
as a school subject that students should 
receive it without particular enthusiasm. 
Most significant here is the fact that, 
when the compulsory factor is absent, 
the withdrawal from religion should be 
so considerable, the continuing interest so 
slight. A Gallup pol) in November, 1949 
asked a conventional population sample 
to indicate which school subjects it had 
found most “useful.” Twenty-eight per 
cent listed mathematics, 16 per cent speci- 
fied English, while 2 per cent named sub- 
jects gathered together in a “miscellane- 
ous” category, among them Scripture. 
Mathematics was named by 16 per cent 
of the respondents as the subject most 
“liked,” while English and history were 
each selected by 12 per cent. Only 1 per 
cent placed Scripture or Bible study in 
this category.'® 


MODEL OR WARNING? 


These articles conclude with an at- 
tempt to present, all too briefly, a purely 
personal appraisal of the meaning for 
American educational policy of the Eng- 
lish experience in church-state-school re- 


lations. In no sense should these remarks’ 


be construed as constituting an evaluation 
of the English endeavor per se; such would 
be neither appropriate nor germane to 
the purpose of these writings. Rather, we 
are here concerned to ask, What can 
we learn from English policies, practices, 
and results in this area which might be 
of value to us as we confront similar, 
though by no means identical, problems? 
It will become clear that, in the writer’s 
view, the hazards in following or adapt- 
ing the English pattern far outweigh the 
possible gains. Nevertheless, let us note 


19 These data were made available through 
the kindness of Dr. Henry Durant, Director, 
British Institute of Public Opinion, 59 Brook 
Sc., London W.1. 


first those elements in the English ap- 
proach which seem to hold the greatest 
merit as guides for American policy in 
the years ahead. 

Three features stand out. The English 
experience seems clearly to have demon- 
strated, in the first place, that it is possi- 
ble to upgrade the status of religion as a 
regular school subject. By virtue of free- 
dom in scheduling, regular inspection, and 
the mobilization of broad resources be- 
hind agreed syllabus instruction, religious 
education has unquestionably gained in 
stature. Apparently, larger numbers of 
young people are preparing to teach 
Scripture and no shade of opprobrium 
attaches to such service. Among teachers, 
one finds little disposition to regard reli- 
gious instruction as essentially different 
from the other fields. In the second place, 
the success and widespread acceptance of 
the agreed syllabus approach indicates 
that there is a truly vast body of material 
on which all Protestants can agree, that 
some of this can, indeed must, be doctri- 
nal, and that instruction based upon it 
need not compromise basic spiritual com- 
mitments. The writer’s personal judgment 
is to reject the contention that agreed 
syllabi represent merely “diluted” religion 
or the “lowest common denominator” of 
belief. The syllabi could not possibly have 
been so warmly received had they not 
embodied rather the “highest common 
factors” of religious understanding for a 
considerable majority of English Protes- 
tants. In the third place, and unquestion- 
ably the most important positive lesson 
for Americans to be had from the English 
experience, stands the record of protec- 
tion of religious freedom. It seems un- 
deniable that, almost without exception, 
the English machinery for church-state- 
school relations has functioned with no 
real infringement of individual rights of 
conscience. While religious instruction 
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and worship have been compulsory school 
functions, the freedom for the individual 
to abstain from such activities has been 
scrupulously defended. 

What is the meaning of these findings 
for American school policy? They sug- 
gest that we may have gone overfar in 
the direction of excluding religion from 
our curricula. They suggest that potential 
interdenominational agreement is suffi- 
ciently high to allow rather more con- 
sideration in school and college of matters 
hitherto excluded as doctrinal, hence sec- 
tarian. They suggest that total exclusion 
of religion from school activity is not 
necessary in order fully to protect the 
religious rights of minority groups. Spe- 
cifically they suggest that at all levels 
more explicit attention could and should 
be given to religion as it naturally emer- 
ges in regular studies and in the life of 
the school, that perhaps in high school— 
certainly in college and university—full- 
fledged elective courses in religion are 
eminently desirable. Certainly if we are 
to present to our students an adequate 
view of the contemporary world, this 
area must receive greater attention, albeit 
in public institutions entirely on a non- 
denominational basis. 

To say these things, however, is ob- 
viously not to offer the English approach 
as a model for American development. 
The suggestions above are clearly, and 
I believe easily, realizable within the ac- 
cepted, traditional educational framework 
of this country. To go much beyond 
what has here been suggested would in- 
volve fundamental changes in educational 
philosophy and structure; the English 
policies and practices, by and large, are 
not adaptable to American needs or in- 
terests. 

A number of the elements of the Eng- 
lish experience which should give us 
pause have already been mentioned in 


the course of these discussions. We shall 
recall them only briefly here, indicating 
what seem to be their potential threats 
or inadequacies if applied to the Ameri- 
can situation. First, one is struck by the 
multiplicity and diversity of purposes 
proposed for religious instruction both 
among various denominations and within 
particular churches. Perhaps from no seg- 
ment of the curriculum is so much ex- 
pected; at the same time there is probably 
no school field about which there is less 
agreement as to aims or goals. A lack of 
clarity and unity as to the basic objec- 
tives of religious education has, in Eng- 
land, resulted in continued—and certainly 
not decreasing—dissatisfaction with the 
results of that instruction. This in turn 
bears fruit in ever more insistent demands 
for public subvention of denominational 
instruction, both within and outside of 
the state schools. Such a policy if applied 
in the United States would wreck the 
public educational system. 

Secondly, in the name of making it an 
integral and equal part of the curriculum, 
religion has been granted absolutely 
unique status. This is the only subject 
required of state-supported schools by 
national law, the only subject for which 
special conscience rights are invokable, 
the only subject in an officially interde- 
pendent relationship with the morning 
assembly, the only subject which—in 
most schools—must be taught according 
to a pattern deliberately intended to 
satisfy most of the major religious groups 
in a community. The danger here is that 
such an approach can set religion still 
further apart from the rest of school and 
the rest of life. Clothed in such special 
characteristics, religious instruction per- 
haps unavoidably loses touch and hence 
relevance with other fields, with life in 


‘general. When this happens, of course, 


students and teachers come to find the 
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instruction unrewarding, meaningless, 
dead. Americans would be well-advised, 
as they conjure with the problem of reli- 
gion’s place in public schools, to eschew 
any idea that compelling schools to offer 
religious instruction is a real solution. 
Moreover, as before, increased dissatisfac- 
tion prompts demands for still more em- 
phasis upon religion, hence more public 
support of denominational teaching. 
There is the possibility, too, that the dis- 
satisfactions which might attend upon a 
compulsory religious education program 
might affect adversely the life of an entire 
school, indeed might spill over into the 
life of the community itself. It seems clear 
that for American education the way 
must lie in another direction. 

Thirdly, although the agreed syllabus 
approach has much to commend it 
(though mot as a vehicle for the realiza- 
tion of compulsory religious education), 
the English experience here carries some 
cautions. Broad and flexible, solidly 
grounded, and popularly fashioned though 
they be, the syllabi appear nevertheless 
to serve as halters rather than spring- 
boards for many teachers. Naturally the 
devout sectarians find them inadequate. 
So, too, do many whose concern is to 
offer a more vibrant, functional kind of 
religious education—less dogmatic, per- 
haps, even than the syllabi but certainly 

‘more in tune with the peculiar needs and 

proclivities of a particular class or teacher. 
As was noted earlier, the agreed syllabi 
have shown that religion is a more ap- 
propriate school subject than many Amer- 
icans have yet conceded, but to adopt 
the syllabus technique is to restrict un- 
necessarily and unwisely both students 
and teachers. 

Fourthly, conspicuous by its almost 
complete absence is concern for instruc- 
tion in religions other than Christianity. 
Only in an occasional Sixth Form, and 


relatively briefly, is any thought given to 
the field of comparative religion. This 
policy is defended on the grounds that 
the job of religious education is to ac- 
quaint students with that orientation 
which prevails in their culture and, fur- 
ther, that they are not truly ready to 
examine other faiths until they are thor- 
oughly grounded in their own. It is not 
proposed to debate this thesis here, but 
for Americans to adopt a similar line 
would be contrary to our political tradi- 
tions and intellectually unsound. Ameri- 
cans have never, since 1791, stood for a 
policy of preferential treatment in the 
field of religion; to say that public schools 
are to concern themselves fairly exclu- 
sively with one way of belief is clearly 
to institute such a policy. To be sure, 
children should, through whatever reli- 
gious instruction it is determined to pro- 
vide, become well acquainted with their 
Judaic-Christian heritage. But this should 
not be made the instrument for the pro- 
motion of commitment to any particular 
faith or sect, and upon the basis of a 
thorough familiarity with the beliefs of 
one’s own people, wide-ranging examina- 
tion of the beliefs of others should be 
encouraged. Effective democratic citizen- 
ship in today’s world demands no less. 
So far, the objections to utilization of 
the English pattern in the United States 
have been concerned with curriculum and 
instruction. Equally cogent, though per- 
haps more quickly disposed of, are the 
dangers inherent in the administrative and 
financial arrangements for the support of 
the dual system, The English experience 
suggests that, if we were to undertake 
large-scale support of denominational 
schools with public funds, we would run 
at least three great risks. In the first place, 
all church schools, even those maintained 
entirely by the state (the “controlled” 
schools), are in a position to insist that 
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headmasters and certain teachers be of a 
particular faith. Thus, for what is in 
effect public employment, denominational 
restrictions are or can be invoked. Few 
propositions are more antithetical to the 
American way than this. In the second 
place, the tenor of present claims, as well 
as the trends of the past, indicates un- 
mistakably that the ultimate objective of 
one—and perhaps two—of the major 
churches of England is complete public 
support for their schools without loss of 
effective control. Can the several Ameri- 
can states afford to maintain two distinct 
systems of education? Do we, by assum- 
ing the burden of parochial school sup- 
port, really enhance the 6ver-all educa- 
tional health of the nation? There is little 
in the English experience to justify an 
affirmative answer to such queries. And in 
the third place, the history of this aspect 
of English educational development indi- 
cates that questions of religious education 
and public support of church schools 
have all too often become political issues. 
At such times educational advance in 
England has been blocked and the schools 
have become centers of acrimony and 
partisan struggle. That, in the United 
States, the question of public money for 
parochial education is potentially such a 
question few would deny. For decades, 
Americans have labored to remove the 
public schools from the hazards of politi- 
cal struggle. The English example sug- 
gests that we have been wise to stand for 
this principle, that we would be foolhardy 
to take any steps in retreat from it. 


A FINAL WORD 


Let us return to the theme with which 
these writings began. We must not forget 
the fact that the traditions which have 
shaped educational developments in the 
two countries have been different, and 
vastly different, at far more points than 


they have been similar. The problems 
which arise out of the contexts of such 
variant traditions require different solu- 
tions. Consider, in the first place, the con- 
trast between an educational system which 
is nationally administered and, in large 
part, maintained and one which is the 
prized prerogative of the several states 
within the nation. Note the introduction 
in England, almost without protest, of 
the principle of national prescription of 
a part of the curriculum. There is evi- 
dence, and not only in the area of reli- 
gious instruction, that the trends in Eng- 
land are toward increasing national 
regulation and supervision of the educa- 
tional effort. The institution by national 
law of compulsory religious instruction 
and worship may prove to have been a 
major step in this direction. Again, the 
traditions (as well as the mere matter of 
geographic size) suggest that this may 
well be, for England, the wisest course. 
But the questions of drastic dislocation 
and reorientation of basic American con- 
victions which are prompted by consid- 
erations of such a shift are grave. 
Finally, consider the contrast between 
a country which, from the denomina- 
tional point of view, is very homogene- 
ous indeed and a country which numbers 
its sects in the hundreds. Add to this the 
tradition in the one country of establish- 
ment and its corollary, religious inequality, 
as against the tradition in the other of 
church-state separation and equal status 
for all denominations. Recognize further 
that the practice of devoting public 
moneys to the support of sectarian edu- 
cational activity has in England resulted, 
not in increased unity in the over-all edu- 
cational effort, but in its continued frag- 
mentation. Churches continue to disagree 
over how properly to conduct religious 
instruction, demand ever greater subven- 
tions, insist upon increasingly separate 
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status in the name of denominational in- 
tegrity. It is well to note, as we leave this 
matter, the belief of many that one end 
result of such policies has been the weak- 
ening of churches rather than the strength- 
ening of faith. These hold that it had 
been better for the churches had there 
been no formal religious instruction in 
the schools, that the churches must work 
more vigorously when they cannot de- 
pend upon the schools to do the job. 


The underlying significance of these 
considerations for American education 
has probably been no better expressed 
than when, in their recent History of 
Education in American Culture, R. Free- 
man Butts and Lawrence A. Cremin re- 
cord the conviction that “In a society 
where religious freedom is allowed but 
where education must be religious, a 
common public school system for all 
children is well-nigh impossible.” 


Intelligible Religion, by Philip H. Phe- 
nix. New York, Harper and Brothers. 
189 pp. $2.75. 


This is a small book, but a careful look 
into it will reveal depths and mysteries and 
values which have puzzled and awed pun- 
dits and common people through the ages. 
Dr. Phenix, associate professor of educa-~ 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia, has not 
written for the maudlin, the scoffers, the 
dogmatic, or the superficial. He has given 
us a straightforward, lucid, balanced account 
of the fundamental, universal characteristics 
of religious experience. He has by-passed the 
diversities of rites, the Babels of symbols, 
the Armageddons of doctrines, and the furi- 
ous tempests of metaphysics, He has simply 
asked, What are the fundamentals of re- 
ligious experience? And he has proceeded, 
with skill and insight, to describe as clearly 
and impartially as possible for him “neces- 
sary components of every human experi- 
ence”—change, dependence, and so forth— 
and to show how religious experience is a 
heightened, serious response to these com- 
ponents and an attempt to interpret them in 
their comprehensive, ultimate reaches. 

Thus the unique virtue of this book is to 
put first things first. Even the best of reli- 
gious leaders and laymen forget the sources 
of their religious notions and practices and 
become futilely embroiled in mutually de- 
structive war over abstractions, The ideas 
of God, the soul, the world beyond, and 
the like are, as Dr. Phenix persuasively con- 
tends, secondary and derived matters; only 
when we found them on “shareable human 
experiences” can they be true and useful. In- 
sistence on our own abstract perspective is 
a violation of the progressive coherence of 
reason and the growing community which 
religion should serve. The overruling con- 


cern should be human unity—the concrete, 
expanding community of mankind—and all 
religion, as well as all reason, is to be ul- 
timately judged by it. 

This book is good news not only for an 
age of anxiety, self-concern, and loneliness, 
but also for a period which pillories the in- 
tellectual, makes a fetish of unintelligibility, 
and absolutely separates religion from rea- 
son, The fractured character of our living 
is reflected in the distorted images of our 
best minds, in science as well as in religion. 
The author’s conception of reason as a co- 
ordinating agency, his attempt to show that 
religious experience needs the cohering force 
of reason, as reason needs the motivating 
impulse of religion, his conjoining of cate- 
gories traditionally opposed (God and the 
world, value and fact, faith and reason), and 
his conviction that the abandonment of rea- 
son in religion, because of man’s alleged 
finiteness and sin, “prevents the realization 
of the community which is the goal of any 
truly universal religion”—all illustrate in 
small compass and epitomize in method that 
harmonious inter-working of parts which he 
thinks is the ultimate reality and value for 
man, 

Professor Phenix is rigorously demanding 
in the enterprise of defining an intelligible 
religion. Having set for himself this task, he 
then proceeds “to illustrate,” as he modestly 
puts it, “bow an intelligible religious philos- 
ophy may be constructed,” emphasizing 
that the method (and not the results) is the 
important thing. This method consists in 
elucidating five fundamental factors ingredi- 
ent in the religious experience—change, de- 
pendence, order, value, and imperfection— 
and in showing, with the healthy empiricism 
of science and a subtle sympathy for the 
motive and import of religious interpreta- 
tions, how these interpretations spring from 
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and perhaps only partially explain the root 
category. God as wisdom is thus a mythical 
expression of the ultimate order that men 
find in the world. 

The author’s method is philosophical, it 
is a middle course cut deep between narrow, 
trivial analysis and meaningless mysticism. 
The last part of the book demonstrates, with 
learning and incisiveness, how religious con- 
cepts can be intelligibly developed by refer- 
ence to the five key modes of experience. 
Such discourse is suggestive and exciting. 
But the author’s main aim, as | understand 
it, is to present alternatives and questions 
rather than finalities and answers, to point 
a direction rather than proclaim a discovery, 
to initiate a foundation for an intelligible 
religion rather than construct the edifice it- 
self. 

Professor Phenix strives scrupulously to 
keep faithful to the evidence of “experi- 
ence.” Yet his account of experience is 
colored and formed, as I think he would 
acknowledge, by the presuppositions and 
methods of science: he implicitly accepts 
the notions of change, partiality, relativity, 
evolution, organism, and all the rest—but 
not without probing their deeper meanings 
and significances for man. The result is, es- 
pecially in Part III, a creative richness and 
novelty of interpretation that has the hon- 
esty, fearlessness, enthusiasm, humility, and 
reverence that characterizes all serious re- 
ligious concern. Nowhere is this modern 
(yet eternally recurrent) temper expressed 
so tellingly as in the assertion that “Perfec- 
tion is never an actual state of things but is 
a process of endless transformation in which 
each stage is judged by a higher possibility 
not yet attained.” 

But we must put some questions to this 
questing book. In what sense is “experience” 
determined by the concepts (a priori or 
traditional) which we use in shaping it? Can 
we not, must we not, distinguish more 
sharply between “experience” and “religious 
experience”? (“Religious experience” tends 
to be equated with “religious interpreta- 
tion.”) What is the exact relation between 
the progressive realization of community 
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(the ultimate good) and God? Is God no 
more than a quality, an aspect, a dimension 
of our experience? Is God so inaccessible 
and impotent? Why is not God incarnate 
in that sacrificial love of the human com- 
munity which constitutes in this view, and 
I think correctly, “salvation”? And why is 
our action not judged by that total creative 
process, the source of our being, rather than 
by the next stage? For is it not the material 
energies of life that save us, rather than 
ideal possibilities? This book, like the uni- 
verse it describes, is pregnant with unan- 
swered questions; we would hope that the 
answers might be delivered more fully in a 
sequel, 

What are the values of this work? For 
philosophy: it is an important contribution 
in a labor but recently begun by American 
philosophers, the laying of experimental 
foundations for a universal religious view 
that can guide man in the days of his crisis. 
For religion: it is a bold, fresh re-examina- 
tion of universal religious issues in the light 
of our own experience, and a reshaping of 
religion’s answers according to the needs 
and resources of the community of man in 
our own time. For education: it suggests a 
way by which the American schools, dedi- 
cated to the principle of treating all things 
intelligibly, may not only make common 
cause with the community-building forces 
of universal religion (and unalterably oppose 
what is unintelligible and darkly authori- 
tarian there), but may discover in religious 
experience an ally and a friend. For the life 
of reason and life of religion, at their best, 
both exemplify and serve the creative com- 
munity of man. 

Howanrp L. Parsons 
University of Tennessee 


The Doctrines of the Great Educators, 
by Robert R. Rusk. London, Macmillan 
and Co. Ltd.; New York, St. Martin’s 
Press, 1954. vii + 311 pp. $2.75. 


The name of Robert Robertson Rusk, un- 
til 1951 Lecturer in Education at the Uni- 
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versity of Glasgow, may not be familiar to 
many students of education in the United 
States, particularly those of the younger 
generation. Born in 1879, he belongs to an 
epoch now sinking rapidly into the past, a 
generation whose point of view is worth 
preserving, and whose influence will be 
missed. The Doctrines of the Great Educa- 
tors, one of Dr. Rusk’s early works, first ap- 
peared in 1918. Now, three years after his 
retirement, and thirty-six years after the 
original edition, his publishers have pre- 
sented the American public with a new re- 
vised and enlarged edition. 

The reviewer hesitates, remembering this 
long and distinguished career, to approach 
this work in an adversely critical spirit. At 
the same time it has been reissued for the 
current generation of students in education. 
Were it not for this the puzzling inconsist- 
encies in this little volume might well be 
passed over in silence. 

For one thing there is surprisingly little 
revision or enlargement of the original text 
considering the enormous changes which 
have occurred in educational thought, re- 
search, and scholarship since World War I. 
The preface is almost identical with the 
original in 1918. Some chapters ( for ex- 
ample, Milton, Locke, Rousseau) have been 
substantially rewritten, others (Plato, Quin- 
tilian, Elyot, Loyola) are but slightly 
changed. A surprisingly brief chapter on 
Dewey—shorter than that given to Rous- 
seau, Herbart, or Montessori—has been 
added. One would expect, under the cir- 
cumstances, some explanatory comment 
from the author when a work is reissued 
after so long a period, with so little basic 
revision. 

The purpose of the work as stated in 1918 
and in 1954 is clear. It “confines itself to 
an exposition of the doctrines of a limited 
number of representative educators.” To a 
certain extent the author has accomplished 
what he set out to do. His brief chapters are 
full of well-known quotes, adequately foot- 
noted and quickly available. To this degree 
the work performs a function quite differ- 
ent from that of an anthology. 
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The trouble is that Dr. Rusk has at- 
tempted to do far more than this: at one and 
the same time to “confine” himself to an 
“exposition” of the ideas of leading educa- 
tional thinkers, and to do a critical analysis 
of these ideas. The two things cannot, by 
definition, be done at one and the same time. 
To attempt to do so in these brief chapters 
leads too often to confusion and even dis- 
tortion, The author’s advice to students to 
read the texts of the authors will not cor- 
rect this. On the contrary, it is only to one 
who already knows his Plato, Rousseau, or 
Dewey that this volume may be provocative. 

For example, the author specifically dis- 
claims any intent to show “how educational 
doctrines are related to the intellectual and 
social tendencies of the times in which they 
originated.” Yet a reading of his chapters in- 
dicates that he has been unable to avoid do- 
ing so. But because he has committed him- 
self to exposition rather than historical in- 
terpretation, he has had to resort to a kind 
of historical shorthand which may be not 
only meaningless but even misleading to the 
unwary student. An example of this is to be 
found in the chapter on Elyot (pp. 51-52): 


Socrates had turned from physical specula- 
tion as an unprofitable study, and thereafter 
fixed his thought upon man and his estate. His 
conversion had determined the course of Greek 
culture, which became rich in the products of 
the mind, in literature, philosophy and art, and 
thus the renaissance movement in education, in 
its attempt to reinstate in its entirety the golden 

e of Greece's greatest triumphs, was predes- 
tined to be humanistic rather than realistic. 


The student should know that our informa- 
tion about Socrates is too limited to justify 
such generalizations as this, and he should 
be puzzled by such words as “conversion,” 
“determined,” “predestined.” The danger 
is that, precisely because of Dr. Rusk’s dis- 
tinguished career, the student may accept 
staterents like this uncritically. 

le is obvious that a simple exposition of 
an author's ideas is difficult. It tends to weari- 
some repetition of introductory phrases. 
Hence there is an irresistible temptation to 
add historical background statements, and 
interpretation as well. But Dr. Rusk goes 
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beyond this. His own strong opinions, often 
complex and controversial, creep into his 
chapters despite himself. The result is a form 
of paragraph organization which, though it 
appears frequently, remains bewildering and 
confusing. It can only be described, and that 
inadequately, as contrapuntal. Against the 
main theme of Plato, Locke, or Rousseau’s 
ideas there is a staccato accompaniment of 
references to other works, the relevance of 
which is not always clear. To these two 
themes there is almost always added Dr. 
Rusk’s specific opinions on the doctrines in 
question, and moral pronouncements some- 
times quite dogmatic in tone. 

Though this tendency appears frequently 
in other chapters, it is in his brief discussion 
of John Dewey that the defects of this ap- 
proach are most apparent, One need hold 
no brief for Dewey, may disagree with him 
violently, yet many balk at this chapter 
which purports to be an “exposition” of his 
ideas. It is not an exposition at all, but an 
attempt (in some 25 pages) to discuss his 
major works and his central ideas, to criti- 
cize those ideas, and to interpolate Dr. 
Rusk’s own controversial opinions. The con- 
sequences of such an attempt, given Dr. 
Rusk’s obvious bias and method of treat- 
ment, are perhaps inevitable. Examples of 
this strange combination of objective state- 
ment, obscure supporting references, and 
editorializing appear throughout the chap- 
ter. In a discussion of Dewey’s treatment of 
ends and means (pp. 286-87) we find this 
conclusion: 


The result of thus disposing of ends is to 
render life meaningless; an aimless life is ac- 
cordingly something to be commended rather 
than condemned. . . . he recognizes no difference 
between the protozoon and the creature who 
has been made a little lower than the angels. 


In this fashion, selecting passages for criti- 
cism rather than exposition, the author 
moves from Human Nature and Conduct, to 
The Quest for Certainty, How We Think, 
Democracy and Education. \n a long, often 
confusing critique of Dewey’s “pragmatism,” 
we find the author concluding (on pp. 293- 
94: “In a democratic society the individual 


too has to be treated as an end in himself. 
Dewey tries to evade this conclusion by 
designating certain excursions into higher 
mathematics as ‘playing with concepts’. . . .” 
On The Dewey School and the emphasis on 
life activities in the curriculum (pp. 297-98), 
Dr. Rusk’s summary comment is that 
“Dewey evidently plumps for food and 
furniture. . . .” 

Dr. Rusk tries to be fair. He points out 
Dewey’s contribution to educational thought 
and progress and in doing so, contradicts 
himself more than once. But this does not 
alter the effect of distortion conveyed by 
the whole. Whatever one’s judgment on 
Dewey’s philosophy, it deserves more 
thoughtful and more extended treatment 
than this. 

N. D. 
Smith College 


The Workshop Way with Foreign Stu- 
dents, by Kate V. Wofford (Studies in 
Education). Gainesville, Fla., Univer- 
sity of Florida Press. 1954, 149 pp. 
$2.50. 


It is heartening to find “technical assist- 
ence” that combines humanity and science, 
that keeps its heart warm but its research 
exact. The Workshop Way with Foreign 
Students is a scientific account of a recent 
Turkish Rural Education Project under- 
taken by the College of Education at the 
University of Florida, in which twenty-five 
Turkish educators and several hundred 
Americans cooperated in a year of inquiry 
and interaction. 

The author, a specialist on rural educa- 
tion at the University of Florida, went to 
Turkey in 1951, at the invitation of the 
Turkish Ministry of Education, to make a 
survey of rural education. This led to the 
plan of sending selected Turkish teachers 
and administrators to the United States for 
a workshop. This “simple idea” required 
complex implementation, however, involv- 
ing the Turkish Ministry of Education, the 
American ambassador and cultural affairs 
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officer, the University of Florida, the Ford 
and Rockefeller Foundations (who largely 
financed the project), the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, the United States Office 
of Education, and innumerable other institu- 
tions and individuals. The project cost well 
over $100,000, not to mention the coopera- 
tion and devotion of hundreds of people. 

Unique features of th Rural Education 
Project were: (1) the group came as a team, 
(2) it was non-English-speaking (using an 
interpreter), (3) it was composed of peo- 
ple of varying degrees of status, (4) the job 
expectations of the group on their return 
to Turkey had been defined—each was to 
continue with his job, and (5) the Project 
was both instructional and experimental. 
These features were, of course, difficult and 
challenging. How could non-English-speak- 
ing people get along? What would be the 
effect of their age and rank status? Could 
the United States really aid them in their 
Turkish problems? From the first there was 
insistence on democratic procedure, and the 
group itself formulated its own “ground 
rules,” evaluations, and plans for future 
work in Turkey. 

The Project itself was magnificently car- 
ried out, from the Ankara—United States 
pre-planning, New York City orientation, 
and Gainesville orientation phases to the ac- 
tual experience at the University of Florida 
and elsewhere. Emphasis, even in orienta- 
tion, was on direct experience, group discus- 
sion, and continuous evaluation. From the 
Turkish students’ own goals the broad cur- 
riculum areas were defined, the central cores 
being “Rural Education” and “Human 
Growth and Development.” Their own 
committees saw to recreation, telling Ameri- 
cans about Turkey, and learning about the 
United States, There were many field ex- 
periences at rural, city, and university 
schools, rural health centers, agricultural 
centers, and 4-H clubs, not to mention a 
pleasure-educational trip to Miami at Christ- 
mas and an extended educational tour that 
took the group as far north as Buffalo and 
included Washington, D. C. On many occa- 
sions the students lived in American homes, 


and their hosts were impressed with the 
Turks’ courtesy and charm. 

One must applaud this “Workshop Way,” 
both in conception and in application. The 
gains were numerous and clear, perhaps es- 
pecially in the students’ own use of the dem- 
ocratic process and in their own plans for 
implementation in Turkey. Valuable, too, 
were the various suggestions for improve- 
ment. Workshop members should be more 
carefully selected, especially as regards elim- 
inating “autocratic personalities” and 
stressing younger people (despite precau- 
tions the group had an age-division). There 
should be more orientation, both in the 
home country and in the United States, and 
with great stress on the English language. 
Living with American families is preferable 
to dormitory life. Direct experiences should 
be introduced earlier and stressed even more. 
Finally, more time should be allowed for 
everything—a lesson Americans never learn 
well enough. No suggestion was made, how- 
ever, for financing long-term projects. 

We cannot yet evaluate the Project ac- 
curately, however. Why did all but six par- 
ticipants indicate they hoped mot to return 
to their old jobs? How will they apply their 
new skills and enthusiasm when surrounded 
by the realities of Turkey? Will they con- 
tinue as a team, with coordinated efforts, 
with continuous evaluation? Much will de- 
pend on the part the Turkish Ministry of 
Education plays in encouraging their pro- 
grams. 

The value to the Americans involved in 
the Project is not appraised by Dr. Wofford 
(and sheuld certainly be a more explicit 
and integral part of any international work- _ 
shop) but is clear on every page. One re- 
flects with irony that the goals and experi- 
ences of the Workshop are urgently needed 
by American teachers, who certainly cannot 
take democracy and functional education 
for granted. 

Much of the success of the Project is due 
to Dr. Wofford, whose insight and under- 
standing directed both the plans and their 
application. One sees her world-tuned vision 
even in the book’s format, where maps of 
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Turkey and striking linoleum block designs 
by Keith R. Chinn, Jr., remind readers of a 
rich culture different from our own. The 
book was written not so much to give an ac- 
count of an experiment as to show through 
its goals, methodology, and suggestions the 
“Workshop Way”—to suggest, indeed, that 
this is more successful and functional than 
the individual approach. 

It seems that we can achieve personal and 
primary human contacts through the ma- 
chinery of governments, foundations, and 


universities—building an international coop- 


eration based on science and reality as well 
as on vision and hope. It is already bringing 
a better world than one in which Turks are 
ranked at the bottom in social distance scales 
—being distant, unknown, and “terrible.” 
This way they are seen as fellow human be- 
ings and fellow teachers; the world as a 
community in which all of us have common 
problems and aspirations. 
Marcaret L, Cormack 
Brooklyn College 


Children’s Humor, A Psychological An- 
alysis, by Martha Wolfenstein. Glen- 
coe, Ill., The Free Press, 1954. 224 pp., 
$3.75. 

Those of us who work with children, or 
teach about them, frequently find their 
behavior or their conversation a source of 
amusement. Their naiveté puts the adult 
world in a new and unexpected perspective. 
We laugh not so much at them as at our- 
selves. In most instances, however, we do 
not laugh with the children, for what is 
funny to us is often incomprehensible to 
them, and what they regard as hilarious is 
apt to seem inane to us. 

In Children’s Humor, A Psychological 
Analysis, Martha Wolfenstein concerns her- 
self with the child’s view of the ludicrous. 
Her information as to what children actually 
regard as funny has been drawn from inter- 
views with children between the ages of 
four and twelve who were asked to tell 
funny stories, jokes they knew, funny things 
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that happened in class, things that had made 
them laugh. To further explore the com- 
prehension of jokes and of joke conventions 
and technique as well as the suppressed as- 
sociations children might have to certain 
jokes, she also interviewed another group 
of six- to seventeen-year-olds. These young- 
sters were asked to react to and explain the 
jokes and riddles which she proposed to 
them. 

This is not a quantitative study. A brief 
statement concerning the nature of the data 
is tucked away in the appendix, but the sta- 
tistically minded reader will look in vain 
for many details regarding the number of 
children of a given age preferring a par- 
ticular category of joke. The author has 
chosen instead to present the jokes which 
she has found to be characteristic at various 
stages of development and to explore as 
deeply as possible their meanings to the 
children. Her interpretations are based on 
psychoanalytic findings. 

Essential for the understanding of chil- 
dren’s humor is the necessity for taking it 
(and them) seriously. The underlying mo- 
tive in joking is the transformation of a pain- 
ful experience into something from which 
one can derive pleasure. The child, being 
small, and frequently inept in dealing with 
the world of persons and of things, is subject 
to considerable amounts of frustration. 
What he regards as funny depends to a large 
degree on the areas in which he has been 
having difficulty and the extent to which 
he is beginning to gain control over them. 
Thus the toilet talk, the name calling, and the 
rhyming activities which provoke such hi- 
in the and five-year-old tend to 

the six- to ten-year-old. His 
a is em ee r in joking riddles, which 
Wolfenstein sees as a source of concealed 
meanings related to his earlier concerns over 
sexual matters and his own place in the 
family. The joke protagonist at this stage 
often is the moron, a character whose ac- 
tivities represent the repressed desires and 
wishes of the child, although on a conscious 
level he is disassociated from him. This de- 
nial of personal feeling in connection with 
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his repertoire of jokes and riddles drops out 
as the child approaches adolescence, He be- 
gins to need to be “in the mood” for jok- 
ing. He can identify himself with the pro- 
tagonist and can embellish his joke with 
appropriate mimicry. 

Although Wolfenstein asserts that she did 
not start with a preconceived idea that 
changes in the style of joking would neces- 
sarily correspond to the changing phases of 
the child’s psychosexual development, some 
of her readers will undoubtedly feel that 
her treatment of her data does reveal such 
preconceptions. Those with differing psy- 
chological orientation will find certain of 
her interpretations unacceptable. However, 
to quibble over these points is to miss the 
essential richness of the book, which lies in 
its revelation of the nature of children’s 
humor, The reader is permitted to view not 
only what the child thinks is funny, but also 
through the child’s own comments to learn 
why he regards it so. He gets a glimpse of 
how the youngster sees his earlier attempts 
at being funny and how he feels about the 
humor of those who are older than he. On 
a deeper level, particularly in those instances 
where the facts of the child’s life circum- 
stances are described, it becomes possible to 
see how the child’s joking serves the end of 
helping him to cope more adequately with 
reality. 

This book reflects the current trend in 
psychoanalytic research toward increasing 
concern with ego functioning and develop- 
ment in mentally healthy individuals. Re- 
latively little space is given to the elucidation 
of psychoanalytic concepts. They are, how- 
ever, revealed with considerable clarity in 
the interpretation of children’s jokes. The 
use of psychoanalytic jargon is minimal. 

Children’s Humor has by no means ex- 
hausted the possibilities for studying the 
situations which children regard as funny, 
or the role which humor plays in their de- 
velopment. There is much to be learned 
about its manifestations in infancy, for ex- 
ample, and in children of varying cultural 
backgrounds. The book has, however, 


opened up a number of interesting possibili- 


ties for insight into children’s humor and for 
a deeper understanding of its meaning in 
their lives. 
ALmy 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Education and Health of the Partially 
Seeing Child (Third Edition), by Wini- 
fred Hathaway. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1954. 227 pp. $3.75. 


This book has been a monumental influ- 
ence in the education of children with a 
visual handicap. It has been the standard 
text used in teacher-training institutions hav- 
ing programs for teachers of exceptional 
children. 

It is estimated by the author that 68,000 
children in the United States are in need of 
special educational help because they are 
partially sighted, while only 8,000 have 
special educational facilities provided for 
them. The school systems that are making 
such provisions are chiefly those in the 
larger urban areas; little attention is given 
to the partially seeing child in small com- 
munities and in rural areas. The long-range 
goal is to provide the necessary facilities in 
all areas. States best equipped to provide 
programs are those having a per-capita ap- 
propriation for this purpose, and a state de- 
partment of special education with adminis- 
trative and supervisory personnel adequately 
prepared to formulate and to put into oper- 
ation a program offering the best possible 
results. 

The author stresses the need for all teach- 
ers to have an understanding of visual de- 
fects, so that adaptations can be made in the 
regular classroom. Considerable emphasis is 
placed on the fact that partially seeing chil- 
dren should remain in the regular class with 
their non-handicapped peers and be heiped 
with class work requiring close use of the 
eyes in a specially equipped classroom. 

In dealirg with educational procedures, 
the present edition appears to be unchanged 
from previous editions. No attention is given 
to the pros and cons of visual and auditory 
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aids, such as movies and television, which 
are now used to a considerable degree in the 
regular elementary school classroom. The 
author devotes only one paragraph to the 
fact that some partially seeing children have 
accompanying handicaps of mental retarda- 
tion or a physical handicap other than the 
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visual problem. No mention is made of de- 
sirable programs for these children, nor is 
consideration given to vocational training 
for them as contributing members of our 
society. 
Maurice H. Fouracre 

Teachers College, Columbia 


Books Recently Received for Review 


Brogan, Peggy and Fox, Lorene K., Help- 
ing Children Learn. New York, World 
Book Company, 1955. 380 pp. (No price 
listed ) 

Chandler, B. J. and Petty, Paul V., Person- 
nel Management in School Administra- 
tion. New York, World Book Company, 
1955. 598 pp. (No price listed) 

Dennison, Charles P., Faculty Rights and 
Obligations in Eight Independent Liberal 
Arts Colleges. New York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1955. 186 pp. $4.50. 

Dolch, Edward William, Methods in Read- 
ing. Champaign, Illinois, The Garrad 
Press, 1955. 377 pp- $3.50. 

Dunner, Joseph, Baruch Spinoza and West- 
ern Democracy. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1955. 142 pp. $3.00. 

Garrison, Karl C., and Gray J. Stanley, 
Educational Psychology. New York, Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955. 505 pp. 
$5.00. 

Geri, Frank H., Illustrated Games and 
Rhythms for Children. New York, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1955, 196 pp. (No price 
listed ) 

Gillespie, James M. and Allport, Gordon 
W., Youth’s Outlook on the Future. New 
York, Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1955. 
61 pp. 85¢ 

Joynson, D. Cyril, Physical Education for 
Children. York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1955. 215 pp. $4.75. 

Kornberg, Leonard, A Class for Disturbed 
Children. New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1955. 157 pp. $3.75. 

Logan, Frederick M., Growth of Art in 


American Schools, New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1955. 310 pp. $3.50. 

MacDonald, Margaret, Philosophy and 
Analysis. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1955. 296 pp. $7.50. 

McKim, Margaret G., Guiding Growth in 
Reading. New York, Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1955. 528 pp. $5.25. 

Report of the Committee on Institutional 

Research Policy, Sponsored Research Policy 
of Colleges and Universities. Washing- 
ton, D. C. American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1955. 95 pp. $1.50. 

Richards, Robert (Ed.), Dictionary of 
American Literature. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1955. 253 pp. $5.00. 

Sheehy, Emma Dickson, The Fives and 
Sixes Go to School. New York, Henry 
Holt and Co., 1955. 372 pp. $3.75. 

Taba, Hilda, With Perspective on Human 
Relations. Washington, D. C., American - 
Council on Education, 1955. 155 pp. $1.75. 

Towle, Charlotte, The Learner in Educa- 
tion for the Professions. Chicago, Uni- 
a of Chicago Press, 1955. 432 pp. 

7.50. 

UNESCO, Compulsory Education in South 
Asia and the Pacific. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1955. 157 pp. $1.00. 

UNESCO, Secondary Teachers Salaries. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 
1955. 289 pp. $2.00. 

UNESCO, Secondary Teachers Training. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 
1955. 202 pp. $1.75. 

UNESCO, Rebuilding Education in the 
Republic of Korea. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1955. 221 pp. $1.75. 
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A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


An unfortunate inaccurate statement ap- 
peared in my article in the February, 1955 
issue of Tue Recorp, page 278. 

The inaccurate statement read: “Thorn- 
dike all but neglected motivation as a factor 
in learning in his later work.” Actually one 
of his last major research undertakings, The 
Psychology of Wants, Interests, and Atti- 
tudes (Appleton-Century, 1935), was de- 
voted to a study of motivation. In the 
el of these later studies Thorndike re- 

his earlier belief that learning always 
depends on motivation. “Thought and 
action occur largely in the services of wants, 
interests, and attitudes, and are stimulated 
and guided by them.” (p. 4) As a result of 
his researches, Thorndike’s position is essen- 
tially what it was earlier: Lng these wants, 
interests, and attitudes originally are in- 


stinctive—he calls them original propen- 
sities—and that they exert an influence on 


learning not only by initially stimulating 
behavior, but also by determining what be- 
havior will be selected for survival (learn- 


.ing). A somewhat new point is that wants, 


interests, and attitudes themselves are modi- 
fied by the same processes of learning as 
are the thoughts and actions which are 
stimulated by them. 

Then to make the picture complete, it 
must be added that Thorndike’s treatise on 
applied psychology, Human Nature and the 
Social Order (Macmillan, 1940), contains 
an extended discussion of “Wants” which 
includes a detailed “Inventory of Human 
Wants.” 


Pre.civaL M. Symorps 
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NEW TC STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


FACULTY RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS IN EIGHT 
INDEPENDENT LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 
BY CHARLES P. DENNISON 


The study explores these questions: What provisions relating to faculty rights 
and obligations exist in the eight colleges studied? How did these provisions 
come to be adopted? How do they operate? What do the faculty and adminis- 
tration think of them? What tendencies are indicated for the future? Of 
especial interest is the “Academic Bill of Rights and Obligations,” based on 
the author’s findings in the colleges studied, and the Appendix, which lists 
the specific provisions of the eight colleges for implementing the rights and 
obligations detailed in the “Bill.” 1955. 200 pp. Cloth $4.50 


FOUNDING PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES: Local initiative in six communities 
BY ELBERT K. FRETWELL, JR. 


Because pressure to establish new junior colleges will mount as record en- 
rollments begin to tax the facilities of four-year institutions, this examina- 
tion of the problems faced by citizens endeavoring to expand local opportu- 
nities in higher education is a very pertinent one. The story of how six local 
public junior colleges were established—from conception of the idea to at- 
tainment of relatively permanent status within the community—is told with 
insight and enjoyment. 1954. 149 pp. Cloth $3.75 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF PUBLIC EDUCATION: A critical appraisal 
BY DAWSON HALES 


The author examines the issue of local educational control vs. increased par- 
ticipation by the states and the federal government and concludes that in- 
creased federal participation is not only inevitable but desirable. He also 
suggests how an effective federal program may be evolved—a program that 
will remedy the weaknesses of local control while avoiding the disadvantages 
of increased intervention on the national level. 1954. 144 pp. Cloth $3.75 
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“The authors apparently feel— 
and we agree heartily—that 


a Little Dril 


never 


hurt 


Anybody” 


—review in The Civic Leader 


The review says: “The successive printings of 
this supplementary textbook—this is the ninth 
since 1942—have been prepared especially for 
students in grades 6-10, but they have proved to 
be almost as useful throughout the entire senior- 
high-school course. 

“The authors apparently feel—and we agree 
heartily—that a little drill-work never hurt any- 
body. Just as drill is essential in learning basic 
number combinations, so it is equally vital in 
order to gain facility in the use of maps, charts, 
encyclopaedias, card catalogs, and in learning to 
take notes, make outlines, or prepare good 
reports. 


-. 


“In addition to providing useful units of skills 
study, this book relieves teachers and librarians 
of the onerous task of preparing such materials. 
Each unit is organized to include directions to 
students, practice materials, a test, and a retest. 
The ‘Individual Self-Testing Key’ enables pupils 
to check their own (or one another's) work and 
to proceed independently. 

“The book has a reading difficulty of sixth- 
grade placement. Selected units may be taught 
as needed during the year, or the work may be 
covered by an average class in a short course of 
six to seven weeks.”—The Civic Leader, Civic 
Education Service, Washington, D.C. 


Revised, Enlarged 1954 Edition 


SKILLS 


. How to Use Parliamen Procedure 
. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 
How to Use an Encyclopedia 
. How to Make an Honest 
How to Use a Dictionary 
How to Use a Map 
. How to Use an Atlas 
. How to Do Committee Work 
. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- 
10. oe the Li Card Catalogue 
. w to Use brary 
11. How to Use an Index 
12. How to Use The World Almanac 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 
Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 23 skills: 


List price of book, $1.85; list price of key, 12¢ 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


13. How to Locate References on a Topic 
14. How to Read Simple Graphs 
15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
Figures 
17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
How to Prepare a Good Report 
How to Give an Oral Report 
20. How to Make a Written Report 
- How to Make a Current Events Report 
22. How to Take Notes 
23. How to Draw Conclusions 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE presents 


CITIZENS * 


VIEW THE Gl? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Eleven Evening Sessions—Mondays and Thursdays 
8-9:15 p.m. 400 Teachers College Main Hall 
Professor Lawrence A. Cremin, chairman 


Jury 7—“Big issues” in today’s education. Proresson CREMIN 
Jury 11—Policy for the public schools. Proresson Davies 
Jury 14—Teaching methods and research. Proresson Contry 


Jury 18 and 21—Essentials of a good public school program. Pro- 
FEssors GANS and AUSTIN 


25—The public school and mental health. Proressor Paroutt- 
LET 


Jury 28—Moral and spiritual values in the public schools. Proressor 
PHENK 


Avucust 1—Citizenship in the public schools. Proresson Russet. 


_ Avcust 4—Good teaching staffs for the public schools. Proressor 
ELSBREE 


Avucust 8—Financing public schools. Proresson REUTTER 


Avcust 11—Citizen participation in improving public education. 
PANEL 


The series may be taken for one point of credit with permission of the chair- 
man (Education s200Z), or without credit upon payment of $10 (single ad- 
missions, $1.50 each). 


For descriptive folder giving details, write Box 74 Teachers College 
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